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DECEMBER,  igoj 


I 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ETHICS 

There  is  overmuch  theorizing,  hot  and  narrow,  against  or  in 
favor  of  ethical  teaching ;  but,  meanwhile,  experience  is  quietly 
testing  it,  and  will  be  the  ultimate  judge. 

Does  guided  discussion  of  moral  questions  among  high 
school  pupils  lead  to  morbidness,  or  to  an  over-analytic  frame 
of  mind?  No  one  can  give  an  authoritative  answer  who  has 
not  carefully  observed  different  methods  of  teaching  and 
watched  their  results  in  a  large  number  of  cases  for  a  long 
time. 

An  experience  of  twelve  years  in  teaching  ethics  makes  me 
believe  that  the  study  of  ethics  can  be  made  as  outgoing,  en¬ 
larging,  and  free  from  false  self-reference  as  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  or  of  literature.  My  teaching  has  been  mainly  in  private 
schools  for  girls.  The  majority  of  these  girls  have  studied 
ethics  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  during  the  last  year  before 
leaving  school.  My  aim  is  threefold;  (i)  To  train  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  fair  and  thoro  thinking.  (2)  To  clear  their  view  of 
right  and  wrong.  (3)  To  increase  their  sympathy  and  faith¬ 
fulness  by  helping  them  to  know  loyal  leaders  in  history  and 
in  literature. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  to  train  the  power  of  thinking  is 
by  giving  each  week  a  series  of  questions  which  are  to  be 
answered  in  writing,  handed  in  to  me  for  criticism,  and  later 
discust  in  class.  Thru  these  questions  and  the  discussions  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  I  try  to  develop  in  a  systematic  way  the  main 
principles  of  ethics. 
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'  1  The  signihcance  of  ethics 

In  the  first  lesson  I  define  ethics  as  the  study  of  right  choos¬ 
ing  and  well  doing;  the  study  of  how  to  learn  to  do  any¬ 
thing  well.  I  then  try  to  show  that  as  soon  as  we  want  to 
do  anything  efficiently,  whether  it  is  our  play  or  our  work, 
we  are  concerned  with  ethics.  I  ask  the  students  what  virtues 
are  needed  in  order  to  play  football,  or  to  play  the  violin  well. 
At  first  there  is  a  protest  that  no  virtues  are  needed ;  but  some 
student  is  sure  to  suggest  a  necessary  virtue,  and  then  another 
is  recognized,  until  it  would  seem  that  to  do  anything  right 
up  to  the  mark  requires  the  characteristics  of  a  saint  and  hero. 

II  Moral  responsibility 

My  second  subject  is  the  boundary  line  between  acts  for 
which  we  are  morally  responsible,  and  unconscious  or  auto¬ 
matic  acts.  I  open  this  whole  subject  of  moral  responsibility 
by  asking  the  class  whether  they  sympathize  with  Professor 
Huxley’s  statement :  “  I  protest  that  if  some  great  power 
would  agree  to  make  me  always  think  what  is  true  and  do 
what  is  right  on  condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of  clock 
and  wound  up  every  morning  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should 
instantly  close  with  the  offer,  and  should  be  a  better  and  happier 
man.” 

It  is  almost  never  that  any  member  of  the  class  will  accept 
Professor  Huxley’s  proposition ;  and  the  effort  to  see  why  it  is 
repugnant  brings  out  strikingly  the  fact  that  we  want  moral 
responsibility  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  experiences  of  sin, 
suffering,  and  incessant  labor  that  responsibility  brings. 
We  want  it,  because  without  the  chance  to  choose  in  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  we  are  not  ourselves,  not  human.  Moral 
life  is  our  life,  and  moral  life  is  the  life  of  choice. 

The  remaining  questions  in  my  second  lesson  deal  with  the 
delicate  dividing-line  between  moral  responsibility  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  Are  we  responsible  when  we  forget,  when  we  lose 
our  temper  under  sudden  provocation,  or  lose  our  heads  in 
time  of  danger? 
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These  questions,  when  carefully  answered,  will  tend  to  clear 
up  the  borders  of  the  field  with  which  moral  teaching  deals, 
and  incidentally  will  stir  to  quickened  endeavor  the  absent- 
minded  pupil  who  is  tempted  to  plead  forgetfulness  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  neglected  work. 

Ill  Goodness 

The  next  topics  outline  the  characteristics  of  goodness  by 
questions  such  as  these: 

‘‘  Do  you  know  any  one  who  has  no  purpose  in  life  ?  If  so, 
describe  one  day  in  the  life  of  such  a  person,  and  the  difference 
between  such  a  day  and  that  of  any  one  who  has  a  definite  aim.” 

Somewhat  to  my  surprize,  the  purposeless  people  are  only 
too  well  known  by  my  young  students,  and  are  described  often 
in  graphic  terms,  their  languid  unhappiness  being  especially 
dwelt  on  in  contrast  with  the  eager  activity  of  the  person  who 
has  a  definite  aim. 

Another  problem  that  stimulates  reflection  is :  “  Give  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  something  that  is  good  for  nothing  and  always  will 
be.”  The  motley  collection  of  objects  that  are  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  includes :  The  fringe  of  a  shawl,  a  trashy  novel,  an  eyelash 
that  has  come  out,  the  vermiform  appendix,  a  mosquito,  sewer 
gas.  But,  one  by  one,  the  class  finds  the  possible  uses  of  these 
varied  objects,  and  the  final  decision  is  always  that  there  is 
nothing  condemned  irrevocably  to  universal  uselessness.  Then 
the  incisive  question — “  Why  is  this  so  ?  ” — brings  out  the  mani¬ 
fold  range  of  uses  for  anything,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  in 
finding  and  making  things  useful. 

Gradually  the  word  “  good  ”  is  defined  as  meaning  “  fitted 
for  the  purpose  in  mind.”  When  this  has  been  shown,  the 
difference  between  the  goodness  of  things  and  of  man  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  illustrations  such  as  these :  “  ‘  Don’t  wear  your  best 
suit  so  often ;  you  will  wear  it  out.’  ‘  If  you  never  use  your 
mind,  you  soon  won’t  have  any  left.’  What  difference  between 
the  nature  of  things  and  of  human  beings  do  these  remarks 
suggest  ?  ” 

It  is  a  discovery  so  unperceived  that  it  is  wonderful  when 
first  we  comprehend  it  that  whereas  every  thing,  including  our 
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own  body,  wears  out  with  use,  the  spiritual  nature  grows  with 
each  exercise  and  claims  the  infinite  as  its  precinct.  Virtue 
is  the  goodness  of  man  as  an  infinite  being.  Finite  things — a 
chair,  a  boat,  a  shoe — are  made  as  perfect  as  they  can  be,  and 
constantly  wear  out.  Man  starts  helpless  and  imperfect,  and 
becomes  himself  by  creative  work.  To  preserve  our  jade  vase 
from  breaking,  we  put  it  under  glass ;  to  keep  our  boy  morally 
sturdy,  we  give  him  vigorous  interests  and  freedom  to  exercise 
them. 

So  the  students  learn  that,  altho  all  goodness  means  fitness 
for  a  chosen  purpose,  the  goodness  of  man  is  fitness  for  the 
unique  purpose  of  his  manhood,  and  requires  renewed  insight 
and  striving. 

IV  Fair  judgments 

Most  of  my  students  find  the  next  subject,  that  of  fair 
judgments,  one  of  special  interest.  “  The  special  part  of  this 
ethics  course  which  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  important,'' 
writes  a  girl  of  eighteen,  “  is  right  and  wrong  judgment.  It 
makes  one  realize  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge  people  from 
appearances.  There  are  so  many  sides  of  people’s  characters 
which  we  don’t  half  consider  or  appreciate.” 

The  topic  of  fairness  in  judgment  not  only  allows,  but  calls 
for,  a  wide  range  of  illustration.  I  use,  therefore,  examples 
that  deal  with  far-distant  nations,  with  events  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  with  manners  and  customs  alien  to  our  own,  as  well  as 
with  everyday,  modern  problems.  “  Is  it  cruel  for  an  edu¬ 
cated  Chinaman,  living  in  America,  to  tie  up  his  infant  daugh¬ 
ter’s  feet  ?  ”  “  Shall  Hamlet  be  condemned  because  he  mur¬ 

dered  Claudius,  or  because  he  delayed  so  long  before  doing 
it?”  “Is  Nansen’s  pursuit  of  the  North  Pole  an  unworthy 
ideal  ?  ” 

These  questions  are  sure  to  rouse  diflerences  of  opinion, 
ardent  and  prolonged;  and,  gradually,  as  the  storm  of  argu¬ 
ment  clears,  we  come  to  see  and  to  hold  more  firmly  the  truth 
that  before  we  can  judge  any  one,  we  must  see  him  as  he  sees 
himself.  The  Chinaman  may  be  utterly  mistaken  when  he 
cramps  his  daughter’s  feet  so  that  she  can  never  walk,  yet  he 
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may  at  the  same  time  act  nobly  and  courageously,  provided 
that,  tho  he  acts  blindly,  it  is  with  blinders  not  of  his  own 
making. 

V  The  darkness  of  wrong-doing — the  light  of  conscience 

Thus  we  are  led  to  distinguish  sin  from  disastrous  error. 
Are  there  no  tests  significant  of  sin?  Once  during  an  eager 
class  discussion,  the  question  arose — Can  we  ever  see  a  sinful 
act  ?  Instances  upon  instances  were  brought  up :  A  man  is  seen 
stealthily  taking  a  purse  from  another’s  pocket.  A  teamster 
is  caught  in  the  act  of  beating  a  heavily-laden  horse.  A  mur¬ 
der  is  committed  by  a  passionate-looking  Italian.  But,  again 
and  again,  possible  motives  were  brought  out  that  showed  the 
act  may  not  have  been  one  that  involved  sin.  The  steal¬ 
ing  of  the  purse  may  be  a  pre-arranged  joke;  the  team¬ 
ster  may  know  no  better  than  to  beat  his  horse;  the  mur¬ 
derer  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  passion  utterly  beyond  his 
control. 

Sin  can  be  known  only  when  we  know  the  motive  of  the 
wrongdoer;  and  sin  always  involves  what  Professor  Josiah 
Royce  well  calls  a  wilful  blindness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conquest  of  temptation  comes  thru  facing  the  annoying  duty 
we  wish  to  forget,  and  gripping  it  with  our  full  attention.  I 
bring  out  this  point,  or  rather  let  the  students  bring  it  out, 
by  a  number  of  common  illustrations :  What  is  it  that  makes  us 
go  to  the  dentist’s  in  spite  of  the  recurring  temptation  to  put 
off  going?  This  trivial  example  is  but  a  minute  specimen  of 
the  great  strata  of  right  acts  which  we  accomplish  only  by  a 
clear  and  resolute  facing  of  our  aim  and  its  results.  The  per¬ 
son  who  in  the  presence  of  temptation  faces  his  aim  is  truly 
conscientious.  And  here  I  find  it  well  to  give  a  thoro  shak¬ 
ing-up  of  the  somewhat  petrified  ideas  of  conscience  which 
most  students  hold,  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  turn  the  stony  idea 
of  an  automatic  guide  into  the  nourishing  bread  of  a  constant 
habit  of  seeking  the  true  act.  “  He  who  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest.”  This  is  the 
perpetual  characteristic  of  conscientiousness.  It  is  simply  open- 
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ing  the  blinds  and  letting  in  all  available  ligfit,  going  out  into 
full  day.  Conscientiousness  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible 
from  morbid  introspection.  I  illustrate  this  point  by  the  calm 
glory  of  Socrates  and  his  entire  freedom  from  morbidness 
when  dealing  with  his  friend’s  urgency  that  he  should  escape 
from  prison :  “  Let  me  follow  the  intimations  of  the  will  of 
God.” 

The  question — “  Is  it  right  to  take  goods  thru  the  Custom 
House  without  declaring  them?  ” — always  arouses  keen  debate. 
One  must  be  prepared  for  delicate  counter-questions  such  as 
the  following:  ”  My  mother  always  conceals  the  fox  terrier 
under  the  car  seat  when  we  go  to  Canada,  so  that  he  won’t  be 
found  and  taxed.  Is  that  right  ?  ”  And  one  has  to  answer  that 
in  one’s  own  opinion  it  is  distinctly  wrong,  tho  the  mother  may 
feel  differently. 

VI  Interests  as  reformers 

Many  efforts  at  teaching  ethics  in  school  have  failed.  May  it 
not  be  largely  because  ethics  was  taught  as  a  hard  and  fast 
system  of  rules,  and  as  an  effort  to  reach  virtues  which  waved 
in  the  air  unattached  to  the  solid  groundwork  of  experience  and 
of  desire?  We  are  told  to  be  good;  but  this  command  has 
no  meaning  unless  we  are  good  for  something,  good  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  definite  aim.  Only  the  molly-coddle  wants  to  be  good, 
but  every  boy  wants  to  be  a  good  football  player.  We  are 
told  to  be  self-sacrificing;  but  until  one  is  identified  thru 
love  with  some  person  or  cause,  self-sacrifice  appears  only  as 
mutilation. 

Moral  progress  begins  when  love  is  aroused.  I,  therefore, 
center  all  my  ethical  teaching  round  the  question :  ”  What  in¬ 
terests  you  most  strongly  and  permanently?  ”  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  centralness  of  any  interest  can  be  brought  out  is 
by  questions  such  as  the  following: 

”  Can  a  person  who  is  without  any  interest  be  good  ?  Is  it 
better  for  a  man’s  character  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  foot¬ 
ball,  or  a  moderate  interest  in  study?  What  faults  are  cured 
by  any  keen  interest?  Does  hard  work  increase  or  lessen  any 
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interest?  Give  any  examples  you  know  of  in  which  an  in¬ 
terest  has  helped  a  person.” 

The  pupils  are  startled  to  find  that  it  is  no  outside  pressure, 
but  devotion  to  their  own  loved  work,  that  makes  them  virtu¬ 
ous;  that  sacrifice  itself  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  further¬ 
ance  of  their  aim,  and  drudgery  can  be  illumined  by  the  end 
it  serves. 


VH  What  is  selfishness? 

Because  the  following  of  one’s  interests  is  often  thought  of 
as  selfish,  I  try  at  this  stage  to  develop  the  meaning  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  and,  as  usual,  by  concrete  questions.  That  little  boy  gives 
all  his  pennies  to  poor  children.  How  generous  he  is!  Is 
this  an  accurate  judgment?  In  every  class  of  mine  one  or 
two  students  answer  unreservedly — “Yes”;  but  the  others 
soon  help  them  to  see  that  the  unselfishness  of  an  act  depends 
on  its  motive,  and,  therefore,  that  the  same  act  may  be  most 
unselfishly  performed  by  one  person  and  selfishly  by  another. 

If  I  love  my  father  more  than  myself,  is  it  selfish  or  un¬ 
selfish  on  my  part  to  give  up  my  pleasure  to  his?  This  is  a 
question  which  invariably  arouses  divergent  opinions.  One 
finds  it  a  common  view  in  Puritan  New  England  that  if  one 
wants  to  give  up  one’s  pleasure,  it  must  be  selfish  to  do  so. 
To  tear  up,  root  and  brandi,  this  poisonous  idea,  and  to  implant 
the  truth  that  in  loving  truly  we  transcend  (in  that  relation) 
both  selfishness  and  unselfishness — this  I  consider  to  be  an 
important  step  in  ethical  training. 

Our  final  decision  is  that  selfishness  consists  not  in  any 
one  act,  but  in  being  less  sympathetic  or  less  far-seeing  in  our 
personal  relations  than  we  are  capable  of  being.  We  do  not 
at  bottom  want  to  be  blind.  Thru  narrowness  our  self  dwin¬ 
dles,  for  our  self  in  the  fullest  sense  means  all  that  we  love. 
How  can  we  get  our  eyes  open?  How  can  we  become  less 
blind  and  narrow?  This  leads  the  class  into  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  sympathy,  which  makes  all  that  we  touch  warm 
to  us;  of  imagination,  which  sends  rays  of  light  down  the 
future;  of  memory,  which  helps  us  to  hold  our  treasures,  and 
not  drop  them  like  violets  left  to  wither  on  our  path. 
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Vlll  Imagination  and  memory 

“  A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

What  else  might  it  have  been  ? 

I  give  this  question  to  suggest  the  value  of  imagination ;  and 
Wordsworth  himself  could  hardly  have  seen  more  variety  of 
meaning  in  the  primrose  than  my  students  bring  out  in  answer 
to  this  question.  The  primrose,  according  to  one  of  my  classes, 
may  represent — 

A  bit  of  sunshine.  An  emblem  of  youth.  Some  one’s  yel¬ 
low  hair.  A  gift  for  a  sick  person.  The  inspiration  for  a 
poem.  A  fairy’s  home.  A  symbol  of  fame.  A  wind-rocked 
cradle.  A  cupful  of  dew.  A  flash  of  hope.  A  downy 
chicken.  A  fettered  sprite.  A  butter-ball.  Dr.  Primrose  him¬ 
self. 

Perhaps  people  difYer  more  widely  in  relation  to  their  pos¬ 
session  of  imagination  than  in  any  other  quality.  I  find  it 
valuable  to  insist  on  the  practical  nature  of  imagination,  when 
under  control.  By  asking  my  pupils  what  is  the  value  of  imag¬ 
ination  in  business  or  politics,  and  in  sight-seeing,  I  lead  them 
to  discover  for  themselves  how,  e.g.,  in  business  it  helps  a  man 
to  escape  from  a  narrow  rut,  in  politics  leads  a  congressman  to 
foresee  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  sight¬ 
seer  makes  real  the  buried  past. 

Almost  more  important  than  the  subject  of  imagination  is 
that  of  memory  when  rightly  interpreted,  for  memory,  as  Em¬ 
erson  says,  is  really  the  thread  on  which  the  beads  of  life  are 
strung.  Without  memory,  therefore,  our  moments  would  scat¬ 
ter  in  a  thousand  diverging  directions.  I  try  both  to  prove 
the  value  of  memory  and  to  point  the  way  to  its  attainment  by 
questions  such  as  these :  “  In  what  way  would  a  strong  memory 
help  to  keep  any  one  out  of  temptation?  Give  an  example. 
What  does  memory  add  to  life?  Give  an  example  of  what 
you  remember  best,  and  of  what  you  are  likely  to  forget.  How 
can  any  one  teach  himself  not  to  forget  ?  ” 

In  discussing  memory  (as,  indeed,  thruout  the  course),  I 
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try  to  impress  the  fact  that  we  remember  best  that  which 
interests  us  most  strongly  and  persistently.  Therefore,  my 
recipe  for  the  increase  of  memory  is  increase  of  interest  in 
whatever  we  are  apt  to  forget.  In  almost  every  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  one  or  two  are  lacking  in  the  memory  of  daily  tasks — 
delivery  of  messages,  letter-posting,  or  engagements — and 
come  eagerly  to  inquire  in  what  way  they  can  improve.  This 
is  the  chance  not  only  to  suggest  special  methods  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  interest  by  which  we  can  learn  to  remember,  but  also 
to  find  out  where  lies  the  hidden  life  of  the  student  which  is 
absorbing  his  attention.  If  you  are  absent-minded,  where  does 
your  mind  go  when  it  is  absent? 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  what  ways  memory  keeps  one 
from  temptation,  I  try  to  show  that  it  is  invariably  memory 
that  delivers  us  from  temptation.  To  be  tempted  to  sin  is  to 
forget  what  we  really,  in  the  long  view,  want.  In  the  very 
instant  of  temptation  we  can  jerk  ourselves  back  to  the  right 
action  by  a  deliberate  pull  of  our  thoughts  toward  the  truer, 
but  more  irksome,  view  which  we  incline  to  forget. 

IX  The  essence  of  courage 

The  most  popular  subjects  in  the  entire  course  are  courage, 
truth,  and  friendship.  Every  one  admires  courage.  Every 
one  has  aspirations  towards  heroism,  and  a  dread  of  cowardice. 
My  aim  is  (i)  to  distinguish  the  virtue  of  courage  from  an 
inherited  or  native  fearlessness;  (2)  to  show  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  courage  which  lie  all  about  us;  and  (3)  to  point  to 
the  principal  sources  from  which  courage  may  be  drawn. 

A  man  and  his  sister  are  driving  together,  when  the  horse 
runs  away.  The  man  is  much  frightened,  the  woman  not  at 
all.  Does  this  show  that  she  is  brave  and  he  cowardly  ?  What 
facts  do  we  need  in  order  to  be  sure?  This  question  elicits 
many  interesting  suggestions:  The  girl  may  be  too  stupid 
or  ignorant  to  realise  the  danger;  she  may  be  unaware  of  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  have 
too  definite  a  knowledge  of  the  x*eal  safety  of  the  situation  to 
be  alarmed.  She  may  be  driving  and  know  her  power  to 
control  the  horse.  She  may  be  so  accustomed  to  nervous 
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horses  that  she  can  anticipate  and  forestall  their  moves.  She 
may  know  that  a  steep  hill  just  ahead  will  check  the  speed. 

In  perfect  knowledge,  then,  as  in  entire  ignorance,  we  are 
fearless;  it  is  the  half-known  that  requires  courage,  for  cour¬ 
age  is  not  fearlessness,  but  the  effort  to  control  fear. 

What  opportunities  are  there  to  show  courage  in  a  peaceful 
and  civilized  country?  I  ask  this  question  in  part  to  draw 
attention  away  from  the  flaring  courage  shown  in  war,  and  to 
bring  out  its  more  common  and,  therefore,  most  important 
occasions.  Any  good-sized  class  will  make  a  suggestive  list  of 
the  opportunities  for  courage  in  daily  life.  The  work  of  fire¬ 
men,  police,  life-saving  stations,  engineers,  doctors,  and  nurses 
in  an  epidemic.  Sending  one’s  son  to  sea,  living  up  to  one’s 
ideals  when  laughed  at,  breaking  away  from  wrong  popular 
customs,  cheer  under  depressing  sorrow,  wearing  unfashion¬ 
able  clothes,  not  fooling  when  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room, 
upholding  views  that  are  scorned  by  your  comrades,  owning 
up  to  wrong-doing — these  are  some  of  the  many  instances  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  group  of  girls. 

I  then  take  up  the  question  how  to  overcome  cowardice; 
and  dwell  especially  on  the  help  that  comes  from  practise,  from 
memory  of  our  aim,  and  from  companionship  with  noble  men 
and  women. 

X  Truth 

All  thru  the  year  the  subject*  of  truth  is  looked  forward  to, 
and  I  And  it  well  to  give  twice  as  much  time  to  its  discussion 
as  to  any  other  topic.  Every  person  of  ordinary  standards 
would  say  offhand  that  one  ought  to  be  truthful,  but  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  made  for  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  reasons  are  so 
numerous  that  they  undermine  the  application  of  the  principle. 
Even  worse  than  this,  the  double  attitude  of  nominally  indors¬ 
ing  truth  and  actually  indulging  in  convenient  falsehood  tends 
inevitably  to  self-deceit  and  sham  living.  I  attack  the  subject 
of  truth  by  asking :  “  What  would  happen  if  every  one  told 
lies?”  The'  entire  downfall  of  our  civilization  is  clearly  in¬ 
volved,  and  has  probably  never  before  been  faced. 

“  What  imprest  me  most  about  the  paper  on  truth  was  that 
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it  is  cowardly  to  tell  a  lie.  It  always  struck  me  that  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  tell  a  lie,  but  now  I  see  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  more  to  tell  the  truth.  I  never  thought  out  the 
fact  that  one  lie  leads  to  several,  which  I  think  impresses 
the  necessity  of  truth  even  more  strongly  ” — writes  one  of  my 
class. 

After  I  have  accented  how  all  human  society  depends  on 
truthfulness,  I  try  to  work  out  the  essential  elements  in  the 
nature  of  truth.  I  bar  out  as  not  thoroly  truthful  a  literal 
accuracy  which  means  to  deceive,  and  also  careless  and  brutal 
frankness.  I  define  truthfulness  as  the  careful  effort  to  con¬ 
vey  an  accurate  impression.  I  ask  the  question :  “  If  by  saying 
what  is  literally  accurate,  we  intentionally  give  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression,  is  it  any  less  untrue  than  if  we  told  a  direct  lie?” 
Most  students  agree  that  the  literal  but  deceitful  accuracy  is 
worse,  because,  as  one  of  the  girls  said :  “  In  being  literally 
accurate  you  hide  behind  the  truth  and  shoot  from  under  its 
cover  like  an  Indian  from  behind  a  tree,  instead  of  coming  out 
in  the  open.  It  is  better  to  be  honest  in  your  dishonesty  than 
not  to  be  honest  at  all.”  And  then  added  another  girl :  “  Lit¬ 
eral  accuracy  gives  you  that  mean  ‘  How  neatly  I  got  out  of 
that  ’  feeling.” 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  find  useful  involves  an  analysis 
of  the  motives  for  lying:  “  Name  all  the  motives  you  can  think 
of  which  lead  people  to  falsehood  in  speech  and  action.  Are 
any  of  these  motives  as  important  as  truthfulness?  ” 

This  question  brings  out,  of  course,  that  the  motives  for 
lying  include  cowardice,  ambition,  jealousy,  laziness;  but  also 
include  kind-heartedness  and  courtesy.  In  the  eager  discus¬ 
sion  that  follows  this  discovery,  I  try  to  show  how  shallow 
and  short-sighted  are  the  courtesy  and  kindliness  that  lie.  “  Is 
absolute  truthfulness  compatible  with  courtesy?”  I  aim  to 
prove  that  lying  to  any  one  is  an  act  of  discourtesy,  because 
it  assumes  that  he  is  too  weak  to  bear  truth.  In  the  second 
lesson  on  truth  I  bring  up  many  common  cases  of  lying  and 
show  in  detail  how  by  forethought,  warm-heartedness,  and 
skill,  the  truth  could  have  been  told  without  giving  more  than 
momentary  and  salutary  pain. 
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XI  Prejudice 

After  we  have  discust  truth,  I  go  a  little  deeper  than  the 
standards  of  ordinary  honesty,  and  take  up  prejudice  as  a 
form  of  untruthfulness.  Many  of  our  prejudices  (as,  for 
example,  those  against  foreigners  and  customs  other  than  our 
own)  are  mistaken  forms  of  loyalty. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  wholly  loyal  to  our  family  or  to  our 
country,  and  yet  be  willing  to  admit  that  any  other  set  of 
people  or  any  other  nation  is  greater?  A  number  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  will,  in  response  to  this  question,  bring  out  the  point 
that  to  be  thoroly  loyal  we  must  see  the  weak  sides  of  what 
we  love,  in  order  to  improve  it.  Disloyalty,  then,  consists  not 
in  recognition  of  weakness,  but  in  desertion  in  time  of  need. 

“  What  harm  does  prejudice  do  to  the  person  who  has  it  ?  ”  I 
ask.  One  of  the  best  answers  I  have  received  is  this :  “  It  seems 
to  me  that  prejudice  lies  uselessly  in  your  mind  as  a  barren 
desert  island  cut  off  from  the  fertile  busy  mainland  of  the  rest 
of  your  brain,  and  surrounded  with  seas  of  oblivious  ob¬ 
stinacy.  If  green  and  fertile  arms  of  reason  could  be  built 
from  the  mainland,  stretching  out  to  it,  the  barren  island, 
become  a  peninsula,  might  be  supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fertilized,  and,  at  least,  would  be  no  longer  an  unknown  and 
unapproachable  island.” 

XII  Self-government 

I  put  the  subject  of  obedience  and  self-government  near  the 
end  of  my  course,  because  I  want  the  students  to  be  able  to 
realize  thru  their  work  in  the  earlier  lessons  that  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  never  lawlessness,  that  it,  too,  is  born  of  strenuous, 
unremitting  obedience.  “  Is  there  any  act  that  is  not  one  of 
obedience  to  something?  If  a  boy  does  exactly  what  he  pleases 
at  every  moment,  is  he  free  or  not?  Give  an  illustration.” 

One  of  my  pupils  answered  :  “  Law  is  a  natural  force,  as  well 
as  one  made  by  man.  To  be  truly  free  we  have  to  obey  some 
laws,  and  if  we  break  the  laws  of  man,  the  laws  of  God  are 
still  there  with  their  inevitable  punishments  for  wrong-doing. 
A  small  boy  may  eat  his  pound  of  candy  when  his  mother  has 
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forbidden  him  to  touch  it;  but  even  if  she  does  not  find  him 
out,  nature  refuses  to  be  maltreated  and  overburdened,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  boy  is  sick.” 

Xlll  Friendship 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  students  I  added  to  the  course 
some  years  ago  a  lesson  on  friendship,  and  every  class  has  done 
its  best  work  in  the  answers  to  this  topic. 

“  Is  it  ever  right  to  say  behind  a  friend’s  back  what  you 
would  be  unwilling  to  have  her  hear  ?  ”  “  What  qualities 

does  one  need  in  order  to  be  a  good  friend?  ”  “  Is  friendship 
of  more  value  between  people  of  similar  tastes,  or  of  different 
tastes?”  ! 

These  questions,  and  several  others,  often  bring  out  rever¬ 
ently  beautiful  answers,  which  show  the  significance  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  these  young  students,  and  their  capacity  for  deepening 
the  relation.  It  is  moving  to  see  the  light  on  their  faces  as 
we  speak  of  the  great  friendships  of  history.  I  am  sure  that 
to  girls,  if  not  to  boys,  the  thought  of  a  constant  and  grow¬ 
ing  friendship  is  one  that  holds  their  ideals  steady  and  spurs 
them  onward. 

XIV  The  use  of  time 

My  final  topic  is  the  “  Use  of  time  ” ;  and  here  once  more  I 
try  to  show  that  only  by  means  of  a  concentrating  and  guiding 
aim  can  we  use  time  wisely. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  saving  time?”  “Why  do  the 
busiest  people  have  most  time?”  “Are  there  any  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  right  to  try  to  kill  time  ?  ”  These  ques¬ 
tions  will  rouse  the  students  to  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  time 
and  to  the  need  of  getting  the  most  out  of  it. 

“  Saving  time  means  carefully  planning  your  time  and 
arranging  matters  so  that  you  get  all  the  possible  needful  re¬ 
sults  from  every  single  act.”  Saving  time  is  spurring  your¬ 
self  forward  so  that  you  accomplish  more  than  you  ordi¬ 
narily  can.  The  use  of  saving  time  is  that  you  are  able  to 
accomplish  more,  and  are  able  to  spend  less  time  on  the 
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drudgery  of  things  and  more  on  the  results,  or  on  things  we 
care  for.” 

“  People  waste  time  by  not  keeping  their  big  aim  in  mind 
when  they  should,  but  letting  little  minor  interests  distract 
them;  by  not  immediately  overcoming  their  own  temporary 
weakness  (as  laziness,  love  of  comfort,  etc.),  but  by  getting 
a  disproportionate  idea,  so  that  the  little  details  seem  very 
important.  I  think  people  waste  time  in  pretty  much  the 
same  ways,  but  the  conscientious  people  are  more  apt  to  waste 
it  by  getting  the  disproportionate  view,  and  the  happy-go-lucky 
ones  because  they  lose  sight  of  their  purpose.” 

XV  Results  of  ethical  training 

I  can  best  sum  up  the  aim  and  the  result  of  my  work  in 
moral  training  by  a  few  quotations  from  the  answers  of  my 
students  to  the  question :  “  What  is  the  value  of  a  course  in 
ethics  ?  ” 

“  A  course  in  ethics  teaches  you  to  how  to  argue,  how  to 
put  your  thoughts  into  words  and  make  clear  your  formerly 
vague  feelings,  helps  you  to  reason  out  whether  they  are  true 
or  not.  Ethics  helps  to  make  you  more  broad-minded,  makes 
you  understand  that  different  sides  of  a  question  can  both  be 
right.  It  has  encouraged  me,  too,  to  be  a  little  more  self- 
reliant.  The  parts  that  stand  out  especially  in  my  mind  are 
the  power  and  greatness  of  truth,  the  value  and  the  necessity 
of  having  some  aim  in  life,  and  of  being  willing  to  give  up 
things  for  it.” 

“  I  think  that  a  course  in  ethics  is  very  valuable,  especially 
for  girls  who  are  growing  up  and  whose  minds  are  develop¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  because  it  settles  things  for  them  that  are 
likely  to  confuse  them  if  they  try  to  work  them  out  entirely  by 
themselves.  They  get  the  opinions  of  people  who  have  had 
more  experience  and  opportunity  to  observe  and  make  up  their 
minds.  It  gets  things  that  were  only  vague  and  shadowy  in 
your  mind  fixt  there  firmly,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
them,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  change  your  mind  if  you  have 
talked  it  all  over  and  decided  what  the  right  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is.  You  are  more  prepared  for  emergencies,  too.” 
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“  Friendship  has  helped  me  a  lot,  for  I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
place  where  I  am  weak.  I  am  very  frank  and  oftentimes,  when 
I  become  very  much  interested  and  excited,  I  forget  my  loyalty 
because  I  am  trying  to  be  so  frank.  I  am  not  disloyal,  but 
very  loyal  when  I  can  think  about  it,  but  my  frankness  runs 
away  with  my  loyalty,  tho  it  won’t  now  if  I  can  help  it.  The 
whole  year  thru  has  helped  me  most,  for  it  has  helped  me 
to  reason  and  think  things  out  for  myself,  and  so  listen  to 
my  conscience.  Ethics  also  makes  me  take  things  separately 
and  think  them  over  clearly,  fairly,  and  sympathetically. 
Ethics  has  shown  me  how  to  choose  a  purpose,  a  thing  I  had 
never  thought  of  before.  I  was  just  living  ahead  without 
any  particular  aim,  and  now  I  have  chosen  my  purpose  and 
am  trying  to  stick  to  it.  Also,  it  has  helped  me  not  to  worry 
over  small  points  more  than  their  value,  but  to  think  of  the 
important  ones  well.  ‘  Obedience  ’  has  helped  me,  too,  and 
the  one  on  sin  as  power  used  in  the  wrong  direction.  There 
are  many  more  that  have  helped  me,  each  in  its  own  way,  some 
less  and  some  more,  and  I  would  not  have  given  up  this  year’s 
ethics  for  anything,  for  it  has  helped  me  in  more  than  one  way, 
and  more  than  I  can  say  now.  I  wish  I  could  take  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  too.” 

”  It  opens  your  eyes  and  your  ears.  It  makes  you  notice 
things  that  you  never  saw  before,  and  listen  to  conversation 
that  w'ould  not  have  interested  you.  It  helps  you  to  think  for 
yourself  and  to  judge  more  fairly.  The  part  of  the  ethics 
course  that  stands  out  most  strongly  in  my  mind  is  that  on 
Truth.  I  have  thought  about  that  most.  All  other  subjects 
seem  to  belong  with  it.  When  I  think  of  truth,  I  think  of 
courage,  too,  and  loyalty  and  honor,  and  of  how  one  can 
follow  the  wide  open,  human  road.” 

Ella  Lyman  Cabot 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  WITHERED  HEART  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

There  is  a  disease  known  as  the  dry  rot.  Out  in  Missouri, 
years  ago,  it  used  to  get  into  the  potatoes  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  they  rotted — dry  rotted.  In  these  later  days,  this  dry 
rot  has  gotten  into  the  teaching  profession.  Young  teachers 
start  out  well  and  healthy,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  found 
their  hearts  have  rotted — dry  rotted.  The  symptoms  begin 
with  a  slight  droop  in  the  right  shoulder,  which  slowly  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  left.  Then,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  catch  the 
infection,  and  they  curve  downward,  followed  by  a  sympathetic 
droop  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes.  Finally,  the  voice  is  affected ; 
patients  begin  their  sentences  normally,  even  hopefully,  but 
seven  syllables  from  the  end,  the  droop  appears,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  finished  in  a  weird  wail,  alike  unto  that  of  the  Irish 
Banshee  who  forewarns  a  death  in  the  family.  This  is  the 
final  symptomatic  stage,  and  if  you  now  open  the  heart  you 
will  find  it  rotted — dry  rotted.  Such  a  teacher  will  chill  the 
fire  in  a  January  stove,  addle  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  will  furrow 
the  brow  of  a  happy,  barefoot  boy,  headed  for  the  presidency, 
with  the  unmistakable  forebrands  of  the  penitentiary.  I  have 
seen  repeatedly,  with  my  own  eyes,  each  of  these  results  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  the  dry  rot. 

The  patient  suffering  from  dry  rot  teaches  school  in  the 
spirit  of  a  galley-slave,  and  with  the  expression  of  an  under¬ 
taker.  She  rings  the  bell,  calls  the  roll,  and  hears  the  spell¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  she  counts 
the  linen  for  the  wash.  At  best  her  brow  wears  the  gloom  of 
forced  duty,  and  at  worst  there  is  little  on  this  side  of  death 
which  offers  a  reasonable  comparison.  She  secures  her  posi¬ 
tion  by  influence,  and  holds  it  by  virtue  of  sickness,  decrepi¬ 
tude,  unfitness  for  any  other  occupation  in  life,  or  because  she 
has  a  brother-in-law  upon  the  Board.  She  hates  teaching, 
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complains  of  overwork,  despises  teachers’  meetings,  and  can 
not  endure  “  shop  ”  talk.  She  leads  a  life  miserable  to  her¬ 
self,  disastrous  to  her  pupils,  and  humiliating  to  the  honor  and 
respect  due  her  calling.  She  eats  Dead  Sea  apples  and  the 
flowers  that  bloom  by  her  path  are,  to  her  disordered  percep¬ 
tion,  colorless  to  sight,  and  poisonous  to  the  touch.  Proser¬ 
pine  had  the  dry  rot  and  Swinburne  has  accurately  thus 
described  her  disease: 

“  No  group  of  moor  or  coppice, 

No  heather  flower  or  vine, 

But  bottomless  buds  of  poppies 
Green  grapes  of  Proserpine; 

Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
Where  the  leaf  blooms  or  blushes 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine.” 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot?  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  a  woman  philosopher,  who  had  been  study¬ 
ing  the  question  some  years,  told  me  the  other  day.  She  said 
the  dry  rot  in  teachers  is  the  expression  of  a  protest,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  on  the  part  of  women  against  working  for  a 
living.  Their  sex  is  not  used  to  it.  Fifty  years  ago  women 
inhabited  the  home,  and  their  business  was  to  dispense,  not 
to  make,  a  living.  In  their  artless  Japanese  ways,  they  orna¬ 
mented  parlors,  served  as  useful  kitchen  utensils,  kept  the  flies 
off  the  furniture,  tatted,  crocheted,  planned  parties,  read 
poetry  in  a  hammock,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  made 
mundane  life  more  or  less  agreeable.  The  whole  business  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  was  attended  to  by  the  hus¬ 
bands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  who  also  brought  in  the  wood 
and  built  the  fires.  Whether  or  not  this  life  of  women  was 
the  best,  my  philosopheress  did  not  explain,  but  nevertheless 
she  did  say  that  centuries  of  its  use  made  it  an  easy  habit,  and 
hence,  more  or  less  happy.  But  in  these  latter  days  a  cer¬ 
tain  large  proportion  of  women  grow  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  for  winning  their  own  bread,  as  well  as  of  but¬ 
tering  it.  It  has  not  exactly  been  determined  whether  the 
women  themselves  invented  the  new  idea,  and  went  out,  or  were 
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pushed  out.  Most  of  them  say  they  went  out  by  preference, 
but  even  they,  my  informant  said,  were  not  altogether  sure. 
They  like  the  idea  of  independence  and  all  that,  but  the  work 
— that  is  the  galling  part.  Besides,  it  is  not  altogether  proper, 
many  say,  and  most  think.  So,  as  teachers,  they  stand  with 
one  foot  in  the  old  life  and  one  foot  in  the  new,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lot  they  can’t  help  looking  back  to  the 
old,  into  its  toothsome  fleshpots,  its  artless  joys,  and  its  happy 
sorrows.  Yet  they  are  continually  obliged  to  look  where  they 
are  stepping,  and  this  continual  twisting  of  the  neck,  front  and 
back,  makes  them  dizzy  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot. 
They  loved  their  old  life,  and,  woman-like,  they  can’t  help 
shedding  a  few  tears,  in  memoriam,  and  sobbing  a  few  sobs  of 
protest.  Therefore  they  enter  the  new  life  with  their  hearts 
more  or  less  harking  backwards.  Of  course  the  disease  is  not 
limited  to  teaching  but  is  a  general  condition  in  all  fields  where 
women  work  for  a  living — among  women  doctors,  women 
lawyers,  salesladies,  cookladies. 

Such  is  the  explanation  given  me  by  one  who  has  liad  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and,  therefore,  knows  something  of  what  she 
is  talking,  which  is  more  than  I  do.  But  probably  she  is  quite 
right — or  partly  so.  What  seems  the  chief  argument  against  the 
theory  in  the  teaching  field  is  that  men  also  become  victims  of 
the  disease.  Our  woman  philosopher  doubtless  would  explain 
that  the  men  catch  it  from  the  women:  Adam,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  fell  from  grace  in  this  way  and  thereby  sin  became 
epidemic. 

I  know  two  teachers.  One  has  the  dry  rot  and  the  other 
has  not. 

The  one  who  has  the  dry  rot  reaches  the  schoolroom  in  some 
nervous  haste  and  in  some  shortage  in  breath,  because  she  al¬ 
ways  starts  from  home  a  trifle  after  the  last  moment,  and 
she  is  quite  unable  to  catch  up  with  it.  She  climbs  the  stairs 
heavily  and  now  the  droop  becomes  quite  evident,  for  while 
her  body  is  being  forced  ahead,  her  Soul  is  hanging  back  and 
thus  her  shoulders  are  tugged  out  of  shape.  A  Soul  which 
has  to  be  carried  upstairs  grows  very  heavy,  especially  at  the 
last  landing.  At  the  door  of  the  classroom,  the  Soul  balks 
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completely,  and  finally  wrests  itself  loose  from  the  body  and 
flees  downstairs  and  out  into  the  open  air  of  the  meadow, 
where  it  plays  all  day  long  with  the  butterflies. 

The  body  enters  the  schoolroom.  An  awful  thing  is  a  body 
without  a  soul.  It  stalks  into  the  room  and  turns  its  glassy 
eyes  upon  the  children  and  chills  them.  Their  little  souls  are 
frozen  into  milk-white  globules,  and  slip  into  holes  in  the 
back  part  of  the  skull  kindly  provided  by  indulgent  nature. 
There  they  stay  all  day  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  As  soon  as 
the  souls  are  frozen,  then  out  troop  the  forty  little  devils  who- 
live  in  every  child  born  of  Adam  and  Eve.  They  come  out  to 
practise  playing  the  devil.  The  day  is  an  awful  one  for  the 
soulless  body,  stalking  about  the  classroom,  or  sitting  hunched 
up  at  the  desk  while  it  runs  its  skinny  fingers  down  the  spell¬ 
ing  column;  awful  for  the  shriveled  little  souls  as  they  listen 
horrified  to  the  deviltry  of  the  forty  little  devils  tormenting 
the  soulless  body,  as  only  the  combined  deviltry  of  1600 
(40  X  40)  little  devils  playing  havoc  in  forty  soul-deserted 
skulls  can  invent.  They  keep  the  soulless  body  in  a  state  of 
frenzied  madness  for  six  hours,  and  it  is  especially  agonized 
as  it  catches  a  glimpse  of  its  soul  outside  making  merry  with 
the  butterflies  in  imagination’s  meadow. 

The  clock  hands  drag  wearily  towards  three.  Thruout  the 
endless  day,  the  eyes  of  the  soulless  body  watch  them  nar¬ 
rowly,  for  when  those  three  chimes  sound,  then  will  the  night 
be  over,  then  will  she  join  her  Soul  upon  women’s  ancient 
greensward,  then  will  she  buy  the  sweetmeats  of  woman’s  life 
by  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  horrid  labor.  Then  will  the  body 
service  be  at  end. 

The  clock  strikes  three.  Forty  little  frozen  souls  deliquesce 
with  a  pop.  Sixteen  hundred  little  devils,  grumbling,  shrink 
into  captivity.  Forty  little  children  pour  out  of  that  school¬ 
room  as  from  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

A  moment  later,  an  outworn,  bedraggled,  nerve-racked 
Body  shambles  wearily  out  the  school  gate  and  down  the  street. 
Her  hour  has  come — but  too  late.  She  is  now  too  tired  to 
frolic  upon  the  meadow.  Rest !  she  must  have  rest.  Imagina¬ 
tion’s  meadows  dissolve  from  view  and  naught  there  is  to 
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life  but  a  broken  and  stony  ground  over  which  she  must  pick 
her  way  morn  and  night — with  hell  between. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  the  dry  rot  gets  to  school  early. 
She  has  to  race  with  her  Soul,  but  the  Soul  always  gets  there 
first  anyhow.  Women’s  souls,  when  rotless,  have  a  natural 
affinity  for  children,  and  this  woman’s  soul  inflates  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  enters  the  schoolroom.  The  children’s  little  souls,  by 
responsive  sympathy,  likewise  inflate.  This  mutual  inflation 
wrinkles  their  skins  with  smiles.  Soon  the  little  souls  are 
romping  about  the  schoolroom  with  the  woman’s  soul  in  most 
cheery  fashion,  even  if  their  little  bodies  are  sitting  bolt  up¬ 
right  in  their  seats  as  all  proper  school  children  should.  The 
forty  little  devils  dare  hardly  peep  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  if  they  do,  all  the  souls  chase  them  back.  Since  the  little 
devils  never  get  a  chance  to  grow,  or  practise  deviltry,  they 
remain  little  dwarf  devils  and  some,  it  is  known,  have  even 
been  converted  to  Chrisitanity.  This  schoolroom  is  in  fact 
a  feast  of  souls,  little  and  big,  and  sometimes  the  teacher 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  All-Soul,  smiling  down  upon  them 
approvingly,  and  then  it  is  there  comes  to  her  that  soul-lift 
which,  once  experienced,  makes  all  other  life  joys  pale  into 
insignificance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the  little 
children’s  souls  in  some  mysterious  way  loosens  up  all  the 
clods  of  the  intellect,  so  that  they  become  porous  and  absorb 
knowledge  as  a  dry  sponge  absorbs  water.  There  are  never 
any  stupid  children  in  this  teacher’s  room.  I’ve  heard  her 
indignantly  deny  the  allegation  time  and  time  again.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  explain  or  make  clear  the  whole-souled  fascina¬ 
tion  which  the  soul-expansion  and  intellect-absorption  of  her 
pupils  exercise  over  this  teacher.  Somehow  she  feels  this 
pupil  growth  as  a  personal  matter,  and  is  seemingly  unable 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  herself;  their  growth,  their 
joys,  and  their  disappointments  are  her  own;  and  as  I  have 
watched  her  these  years,  her  personality  has  grown  to  include 
so  many  varying  phases  of  human  nature  in  its  innocent,  child¬ 
like  forms,  that  there  glows  from  her  soft  gray  eyes  a  breadth 
of  human  sympathy  and  intelligence  that  few  win. 

Yet  she  deserves  no  praise  nor  commendation.  She  has 
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not  earned  her  cheer  by  effort.  She  is  simply  lucky  and  soul- 
healthy.  It  has  really  required  no  output  or  strained  energy, 
because  it  has  been  her  soul  which  has  done  all  the  hard  work, 
and  souls  do  not  tire.  The  teacher  really  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  the  work  of  soul  expansion  of  pupils,  there  never 
has  been  weariness  for  her  because  there  is  nothing  so  freeing 
from  the  sense  of  work  and  weariness  as  a  helpful,  uplifting 
soul,  which  does  all  the  work  and  even  washes  the  dishes 
afterward. 

The  clock  strikes  three,  and  she  trips  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  open  air  of  life,  not  as  her  nerve-racked  sister,  but  as  an 
artist  who  leaves  her  studio  at  nightfall  eager  for  the  morrow’s 
light.  The  difference  between  an  artist  and  an  artizan  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  artist  finds  happiness,  inspiration,  and  high¬ 
est  joys  in  his  bread-winning  labor,  while  the  artizan  finds  no 
pleasure  in  his  work  and  labors  merely  to  earn  money  to  buy 
joys  outside  his  work.  The  teacher  without  the  dry  rot  be¬ 
longs  to  the  artist  class.  Happy  are  they,  those  artist  work¬ 
ers,  whose  bread-winning  occupation  is  so  agreeable  that  they 
brew  the  honeys  of  life  both  from  the  making  and  the  dis¬ 
pensing,  for  they  draw  double  pay  and  never  labor. 

And  what  ultimately  happens  to  the  rotless  teacher?  Does 
she  not  thus  loiter  by  the  wayside  until  the  autumn  winds  of 
life  sweep  in  and  wither  her  into  spinsterism?  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  same  wind  as  often  withers  her  sisters  in  the  home, 
and  also  those  who  have  pushed  out  into  other  bread-winning 
occupations.  The  latter  are  more  often  withered  in  this  way 
than  the  school-teacher.  Statistics  show  that  the  average 
teaching  life  of  women  is  something  less  than  four  years.  But 
teaching  possesses  this  other  advantage  for  our  woman  un¬ 
affected  by  the  dry  rot.  If  the  right  man  comes  along  she 
recognizes  the  higher  call,  and  throwing  a  farewell  kiss  to 
her  fairies  of  the  schoolroom,  she  joins  the  matrons.  If  the 
right  man  does  not  come,  it  is  his  loss,  and  as  a  next  best 
thing  there  is  no  other  life  occupation  for  woman,  in  the  rot¬ 
less  condition,  that  is  so  happy,  so  rich  in  its  soul  rewards,  so 
ennobling  in  ideals,  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  world.  In  short, 
she  has  a  good  thing  of  it  whether  the  right  man  knocks  or  not. 
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If  she  goes,  her  pupils  have  been  blest  by  her  temporary 
presence  and  she  also  has  been  blest,  and  if  she  stays,  the  road 
of  life  over  which  she  walks  is  grassy  and,  winter  or  summer, 
there  are  always  primroses  by  the  wayside. 

The  real  problem  for  bread-winning  women  is  how  to  live 
immune  from  dry  rot. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  point  a  lesson  or  shape  a  moral.  I 
am  not  holding  up  one  of  these  teachers  as  a  model  of  virtue 
and  the  other  as  an  example  for  reproof.  I  am  describing 
the  dry  rot,  and  the  dry  rot  is  not  a  state  to  be  accepted  or  re¬ 
fused.  It  is  a  disease  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  just  as  is 
the  liver  complaint.  The  teacher  with  the  dry  rot  has  my 
sympathy  and  she  ought  to  have  yours.  She  is  not  deliber¬ 
ately  wicked — at  least  not  consciously  so.  She  pulled  the 
wrong  thread  of  life’s  tangled  skein  and  teaching  was  not  in 
her  soul’s  line. 

But  in  practical  results  the  dry  rot  lepers  are  not  merely 
wicked — they  are  hellish.  Proselyting  is  the  chief  symptom 
of  the  disease.  When  the  young  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
enters  the  school,  it  is  their  delight  to  crowd  around  her  and 
breathe  into  her  face  their  putrid  breath.  They  smile  with 
patronizing  indulgence  when  her  face  lights  up  with  the  soul- 
lift,  and,  with  lying  simper,  tell  her  that  when  they  were  in¬ 
experienced  teachers  they  also  had  those  simple  notions.  She 
sees  them  in  groups  pointing  their  skinny  fingers  in  ridicule  at 
her  little  deeds  of  earnest  effort.  They  draw  her  into  con¬ 
fidential  chats  and  then  belittle  and  ridicule  the  nobility  of 
the  calling,  try  to  induce  her  to  eat  the  Dead  Sea  apples  upon 
which  they  feed.  They  cast  the  sputum  of  their  disease  upon 
the  honor  and  respect  each  must  have  for  her  work  in  order 
that  it  shall  be  artist  and  not  artizan  labor.  Theirs  is  the  spirit 
of  the  abandoned  woman,  who,  knowing  herself  lost,  never¬ 
theless  finds  an  exultation  in  proselyting  virtue’s  simplicity 
and  in  dragging  down  other  souls  to  the  level  of  her  own 
misery.  The  dry  rot  teacher  ever  has  this  same  instinct — they 
are  akin,  sisters  in  heart  and  design, — seeking  to  pollute  the 
greensward  of  women’s  happiest  work,  to  drag  down  young 
ambition  into  their  own  hopeless  wallows. 
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Such  is  the  curse  of  the  schools. 

There  are  three  parties  affected  by  every  case  of  teachers’ 
dry  rot,  the  teacher,  the  pupils,  and  the  profession.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  teacher.  Of  all  diseases  which  afflict  human 
kind,  I  would  rather,  as  a  parent,  that  the  teacher  of  a  child 
of  mine  should  have  any,  or  indeed,  all  of  them,  in  preference 
to  the  dry  rot. 

Thirty  years  or  so  ago,  I  had  a  dry  rot  teacher.  It  was  a 
bad  case.  That  her  soul  might  perish  was  my  youthful 
prayer.  I  prayed  that  prayer  thirty  years  ago  and  my  heart 
has  irresistibly  and  consistently  prayed  it  ever  since — and  I 
was  reared  carefully  in  a  Christian  home.  You  do  not  approve 
my  prayer,  gentle  reader !  Neither  do  I,  for  that  matter,  and 
that  is  why  my  heart  prays  it,  for  she  withered  that  bud  of 
character  in  my  heart  which  would  stifle  this  wicked  prayer. 
Pity  her  for  her  infirmity?  Let  me  pity  your  dry  rot  teacher, 
or  dry  rot  teachers  as  a  general  principle,  but  as  you  have  the 
milk  of  human  sympathy  give  my  stunted  soul  the  gush  of 
satisfaction  which  it  takes  in  asking  the  eternal  damnation 
of  this  one  woman ! 

I  have  reason  to  believe  my  heart’s  prayer  has  been  an¬ 
swered.  She  is  dead  now,  and  something  assures  me  that  she 
is  undergoing  fit  punishment.  Oh,  I  know  my  heart  is  wicked. 
I  am  not  denying  that.  It  was  not  always  wicked  and  that 
is  why  calm  reason  is  not  loath  to  justify  the  wickedness  of 
my  heart,  if  not  upon  grounds  of  justice,  at  least  because  it  is 
necessary  and  ineradicable.  It  is  just  as  ineradicable  as  tho 
she  had  burned  a  scar  into  my  skin  by  a  hot  iron.  Dry  rot 
teachers  thus  leave  scars  upon  the  character  of  growing  chil¬ 
dren  which  never  can  be  outworn  in  this  life,  and  perhaps  not 
in  the  next. 

Dear,  heart-withered,  suffering  leper  of  the  school,  if  you 
must  teach,  and  yet  your  soul  will  not  go  into  the  schoolroom 
with  you,  pray  for  death  and  to  be  a  thing  accursed;  or  else 
buy  a  beauty  potion  and  marry  a  millionaire  whom  you  do 
love,  rear  his  bovine  breed,  and  live  the  life  of  a  sold  cow  amid 
the  luxuries  of  a  palace.  You  will  be  much  happier,  more 
honorable,  and  more  deserving  of  honor.  Your  fellow- 
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teachers  will  be  happier  without  you,  and  hundreds  of  other¬ 
wise  frost-bitten  children’s  characters  will  be  saved.  Do 
either. 

The  third  party  affected  by  the  dry  rot  of  the  teacher  is 
the  profession  itself.  Somebody  said  recently  and  said  truly, 
“  There  is  more  poor  teaching  done  today  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  professional  attitude  of  teachers  than  there  is  done  by 
reason  of  the  ignorance  of  methods.”  If  we  had  no  dry  rot 
there  certainly  would  be  no  ignorance  of  methods.  Dry  rot 
is  the  ultimate  and  organic  cause  of  all  diseases  of  schooldom. 
It  is  responsible  for  what  the  risen  generation  has  failed  to  get 
out  of  the  schools,  for  the  existing  robberies  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  disinheritance  of  the  unborn. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  repeat,  it  is  a  disease,  not  a  state  of  wil¬ 
ful  crime.  It  can  not  be  alleviated  by  force  of  will,  any  easier 
than  Niobe  could  turn  her  tears  to  laughter.  Certain  school 
philosophers  of  philanthropic  intent,  but  of  myopic  perception, 
are  forever  forcing  methods  and  pedagogy  and  psychology, 
and  other  nasty  medicines,  upon  the  dry  rot  teachers,  as  a  cure 
for  poor  teaching.  These  are  merely  irritants,  and  as  well 
might  water  be  prescribed  as  a  cure  for  mad  dogs.  Again 
these  wretched  sick  folk  are  exhorted  to  become  enthusiastic, 
physicked  with  child-study  and  Pestalozzi,  and  urged  to  read 
with  rapture  the  drivel  in  those  feeble-minded  products  known 
as  the  teachers’  journals.  Bah — as  well  might  we  exhort  a 
consumptive  to  stop  his  cough  as  to  induce  enthusiasm  by 
physic.  These  recipes  have  caused  more  epidemics  of  dry  rot, 
as  simple  history  shows,  than  all  other  legitimate  causes  put 
together.  These  professors  of  education  are  quacks  and 
tyros. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cure  for  true 
teacher’s  dry  rot,  except  marriage  or  death — preferably  the 
latter  because  it  is  simple,  more  restful,  and  sure  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  pupil,  patient,  and  profession. 

I  know  a  remarkable  woman  out  West.  She  has  taught 
over  thirty  years  in  the  school  atmosphere.  She  is  immune. 
In  her  threescore  years  she  stands  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and 
looking  out  from  her  clear  eyes,  the  other  day,  she  told  me  that 
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she  could  not  remember  the  school  day  when  she  was  glad 
three  o’clock  had  come.  In  her  work,  in  a  wretched  quarter 
of  her  city,  she  had  felt  the  glory  of  lifting  thousands  of  little 
children,  born  to  see  only  the  gutters  of  life,  to  behold  the 
rainbows,  and  in  their  useful  lives  she  shall  live  longer  than 
the  school  which  now,  in  grateful  memory,  bears  her  name. 
More  than  that,  as  an  immune  she  has  the  quality  of  radium, 
and  the  teachers  whom  she  drew  around  her  breathed  her  im¬ 
munity  and  lived  her  spirit.  Wherever  they  go,  always  do  we 
know  them  as  women  who  have  been  with  this  remarkable 
woman.  There  is  a  sparkle  in  their  faces,  a  sincerity  in  their 
school  life,  a  satisfaction  wdth  the  world  about  them,  just  as 
she  has.  There  is  no  forcing  of  virtue  in  all  this.  I  merely 
mention  these  facts  as  interesting  items  concerning  what  an 
immune  can  enjoy  and  accomplish  in  life  for  herself  and  for 
fellow-workers,  and  for  the  children  for  whom  she  is  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Recently  this  woman  retired  from  the  work  which  has  been 
her  life  and  had  wrought  so  many  happinesses  for  herself 
and  unripe  humanity,  and  went  to  live  by  herself.  I  asked 
her  why  she  had  done  so.  She  looked  straight  out  from  her 
soul  and  said,  “  There  is  no  place  I  would  rather  be  at  this 
moment  than  back  in  my  schoolroom.  I  have  now  full  pos¬ 
session,  I  think,  of  my  mental  faculties,  and  probably  at  pres¬ 
ent,  while  it  would  be  happier  and  better  for  me,  it  would  also 
be  good  for  others,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  faculties  fail. 
Then  this  *  dry  rot  ’  would  surely  come  upon  me  as  I  have 
so  often  seen  it  come  to  others  in  declining  age.  I  would  be  a 
burden  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  schools.  I  want  to  die 
with  the  joys,  my  life  has  given,  held  fast  in  my  heart.  I 
have  lived  the  life.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight — and  I  am 
joyous  in  the  memories  of  it — thank  God !  ” 

Nor  do  I  tell  this  story  for  purposes  of  a  moral.  The  im¬ 
munity  of  this  woman  was  a  condition,  not  a  virtue  produced 
by  duty.  I  have  a  theory,  not  for  curing  the  present  patients, 
but  for  protecting  the  next  generation  of  teachers.  I  would 
scatter  immunes  thruout  the  country,  one  at  least  among  every 
twenty-five  teachers,  and  expect  each  to  save  the  other  twenty- 
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four.  As  soon  as  any  one  showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
the  disease  I  would  have  her  either  decently  married,  or  buried. 
In  some  such  plan  lies  the  only  possibility  of  safety  of  the 
American  school  system,  and  the  educational  prosperity  of  the 
rising  generation.  Such  a  plan,  if  successful,  would  make  a 
desert  bloom  as  gardens  where  children  may  grow  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  women  may  find  work  lawns  where  the  winds 
blow  balmy  and  where  life  has  a  purpose  worth  its  living.  Can 
you — will  you — be  one  of  these  contagious  immunes  in  your 
community  ? 

My  dear  young  friend,  who  are  asking  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  go  into  the  schoolroom,  the  answer  is  with  you,  not 
with  me.  Are  you  by  nature  an  immune?  Have  you  a  pro¬ 
test  against  working  for  a  living?  Can  you  go  into  the  school¬ 
room  with  a  love  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  it,  or  will  you 
forever  be  harking  back?  Can  you  stand,  as  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  has  stood,  unaffected  by  germs  of  disease  about 
you,  deaf  to  the  Banshee  wails  of  the  melancholiacs  who  will 
seek  to  drop  poison  in  your  ear? 

If  you  are  sure  you  are  immune,  come  with  us.  You  will 
find  work  worth  your  doing,  nuts  worth  your  cracking,  souls 
worth  your  nurturing,  and  joys  of  the  heart  that  no  other 
calling  for  women,  save  wife  and  mother,  can  offer.  If 
you  stay  with  us  only  for  a  few  years  your  after-life  will  be 
fuller  and  richer,  your  home  brighter,  your  babes  cheerier. 
But  if  you  feel  that  twist  in  your  neck,  a  questioning  distrust, 
then  flee  from  us  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
schools,  as  from  the  Wrath,  for  it  is  wtitten : 

“  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones.” 

Frederic  Burk 

State  Normal  School 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ill 


THE  SOUTH 

It  is  so  little  the  custom  to  turn  to  the  South  for  an  object 
lesson  in  educational  practise  that  the  mere  suggestion  that  one 
should  do  so  comes  to  one  with  something  of  a  sense  of  shock. 
Yet  it  is  exactly  to  a  southern  state,  and  to  the  rural  portion 
of  an  illiterate  southern  state,  the  western  half  of  North 
Carolina,  that  one  must  turn  if  one  would  find  in  actual  prac¬ 
tise  educational  methods  superior  to  those  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  north.  In  several  ways,  at  least,  has  Western  North 
Carolina  already  touched  educational  ideals. 

First,  she  has  not  allowed  sectarianism  to  become  an  issue. 
Two  churches,  it  is  true,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopal, 
have  their  missions  and  their  schools  planted  thickly  in  cer¬ 
tain  mountain  counties  of  the  state,  yet  the  state  with  unusual 
foresight  and  liberality  works  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand, 
with  these  denominational  schools,  recognizing  their  worth  as 
“  social  settlements  ”  for  the  surrounding  country,  and  works 
so  quietly,  so  tactfully,  so  sympathetically,  that  there  is  no  ’ 
such  thing  as  clashing,  no  such  thing  as  sectarian  issue.  It 
is  a  curious  experience  for  a  Northerner  to  listen  to  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  counseling  his  teachers, 
the  rural  teachers  of  Buncombe  County,  to  make  a  “  Trinity 
of  .  .  .  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  ...  a  high-priestess 
of  the  mother,  a  high-priest  of  the  preacher,  a  high-priest 
of  the  teacher  ” ;  and  more  curious  still  to  note  the  precedence 
given — the  home  first,  the  church  next,  the  school  last.  Yet 
this  experience  was  mine,  and  listening,  I  wondered  whether, 
had  we  shown  the  same  breadth  of  economic  and  spiritual 
tolerance  north,  sectarianism  need  ever  have  become  the  live 
issue  it  is  with  us  today. 

Second,  North  Carolina  has  centralized  education,  the  state 
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being  for  all  practical  purposes  autocratic  in  every  educational 
matter.  Decentralization  has  set  in  to  the  extent  of  admit¬ 
ting  local  taxation,  but  otherwise,  education  still  remains  a 
highly  centralized  affair.  Graft  is  thus  minimized,  a  more  uni¬ 
form  curriculum  is  secured,  and  greater  freedom  in  experi¬ 
mentation  is  possible,  for  greater  economy  of  administration 
becomes  a  fact. 

Third,  she  has  in  her  “  graded  school  ”  not  only  a  unique 
opportunity,  but  an  ever-broadening  possibility.  In  one  build¬ 
ing,  under  one  head,  one  principalship,  one  administration,  she 
can  give  to  the  child  each  grade  of  instruction,  from  the 
primary  thru  the  high,  with  a  certainty  of  perfection  as  to 
continuity  and  correlation  of  service  and  studies,  utterly  unat¬ 
tainable  in  northern  schools,  with  their  distinctive  divisions  of 
grammar  and  high. 

Fourth,  in  rural  schoolhouse  building,  North  Carolina  is 
leading,  architecturally.  No  northern  state  can  show  such 
admirably  designed  rural  schools,  so  ideal  hygienically,  so 
pleasing  in  line  and  refinement,  such  models  of  perfection  in 
every  way,  as  Western  North  Carolina.  One  wonders  how 
such  a  result  was  ever  obtained  in  the  midst  of  the  madly 
on-rushing  current  of  educational  reform  which  consolidates 
districts,  sweeps  away  old  schoolhouses,  replaces  them  with 
new,  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye!  For  three  years  public 
rural  schoolhouses  have  been  built  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
fraction  a  day,  without  break  or  stop.  That  this  can  be  done, 
and  done  artistically,  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  no  graft, 
is  possible  only  because  of  the  minute  organization  of  every 
educational  interest,  together  with  the  centralization  of  all 
educational  administration — two  reforms  to  which  North  Car¬ 
olina  is  committed  heart  and  soul.  Surely  the  display  on  the 
part  of  a  state,  ranked  as  illiterate,  of  such  rare  business  sense, 
coupled  with  such  rare  common  sense,  is  indicative  of  a  coming 
leadership  for  that  state,  educationally  ? 

The  Honorable  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  North  Carolina,  has  had  prepared  sets  of  plans 
for  “  the  building  of  rural  schoolhouses  in  accordance  with 
modern  principles  of  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,”  each  set 
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so  cleverly  arranged  that  larger  schoolhouses  can  be  evolved 
from  the  single  schoolhouse  the  moment  the  enlargement  of  a 
district  or  an  increase  in  population  and  attendance  demands 
such  enlargement.  A  feature  of  these  plans  is  that  not  one 
foot  of  building  material  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  recon¬ 
struction  or  evolution.  The  first  set  of  designs  shows  how, 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  one-room  schoolhouse  becomes  the 
two-room  schoolhouse,  the  two-room  schoolhouse  the  four- 
room  schoolhouse,  the  four-room  schoolhouse  the  six-  or  eight- 
room  schoolhouse.  The  second  set  embodies  a  different  scheme, 
dealing  wholly  with  the  evolution  of  the  six-room  schoolhouse 
from  the  three-room  schoolhouse.  Other  sets  involve  still 
other  schemes,  but  thru  each  runs  the  same  admirable  feeling 
for  simplicity  of  line,  color,  and  design. 

Of  equal  interest  with  this  movement  for  the  building  of 
new  schoolhouses  is  that  other  movement  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  districts.  The  growth  of  this  latter  movement  is  clev¬ 
erly  illustrated  thru  the  issuing  of  pamphlets  giving  pictures  of 
schoolhouses  before  and  after  consolidation,  together  with  a 
carefully  elaborated  tabulation  of  the  results  of  such  consolida¬ 
tion. 

Neither  of  these  two  movements,  one  towards  schoolhouse 
building  and  the  other  towards  consolidation  of  districts,  would 
be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  with  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  in  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  wise 
use  of  the  “  Loan  Fund,”  a  fund  which  has  for  its  aim,  “  the 
building  and  improvement  of  public  schoolhouses  in  the  most 
needy  districts,  and  the  stimulation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  consolidation  of  small  districts,  together  with  self-help 
by  local  taxation  and  private  subscription.”  Self-help,  in  the 
form  of  local  taxation,  is  sweeping  thru  the  state,  and  the 
private  subscriptions  made  annually  to  educational  purposes 
by  the  churches  and  the  citizens  (among  whom  figure  largely 
the  Jews)  easily  run  into  the  hundred  thousands,  Can  any¬ 
thing  approaching  this  be  shown  in  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
districts  of  a  northern  mountain  state? 

To  be  sure  there  is  still  waste,  even  bad  management  in 
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the  plants  or  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  smaller 
denominational  colleges,  also  amongst  certain  educational  char¬ 
ities  of  individual  philanthropists.  But  there  is  neither  waste 
nor  bad  management  in  the  four  great  movements  toward 
educational  advance  led  by  the  State,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Jew.  All  have  one  common 
aim — the  up-lifting  of  the  child  in  the  rural  district,  and  all 
work  together.  I  know  of  nothing  so  spontaneous,  so  admira¬ 
ble,  so  comparable  as  to  its  results  as  this  lesson  in  educational 
practise  offered  the  North  by  the  South. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  the  Jews  are  engaged.  Working  without  religious  aim, 
the  net  result  of  their  work  is  more  purely  philanthropic  than 
that  of  either  state  or  mission.  It  is  also  distinctive  in  type. 
It  is  the  taking  up  of  the  scattered  ends  of  education,  the  doing 
of  what  others,  from  lack  of  time,  money,  or  inclination,  have 
left  undone.  The  Jews  are  active  in  kindergarten  work,  the 
state  not  undertaking  this ;  in  the  bettering  of  “  mill  schools,'^ 
and  by  a  “  mill  school  ”  is  meant  not  the  public  school  of  a  mill 
district,  but  the  school  built  and  supported  by  the  mill  owner,  in 
which  are  segregated  the  children  of  the  millhands;  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  all  forms  of  “  settlement  work ;  in  the  actual 
demonstration  to  agricultural  students  of  the  market  superi¬ 
ority  of  one  crop  over  another  crop,  and  the  surest  and  most 
economical  way  of  producing  such  crops. 

Fifth,  Western  North  Carolina  leads  in  original  and  wise 
experimentation.  Where  else  can  one  find  in  actual  practise 
the  “cottage”  plan  in  schoolhouse  building?  Yet  this  plan, 
so  successful  the  world  over  in  hospital  service,  has  been 
adapted  to  educational  purposes  by  Colonel  Robert  Bingham, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  can  be  seen  today  at  the  Bingham 
School,  Asheville.  This  school,  a  preparatory  school  of  several 
hundred  boys,  under  strict  military  rule,  has  neither  dormi¬ 
tories,  recitation  halls,  nor  study  halls.  It  consists  entirely 
of  a  succession  of  cottages  built  in  squads,  two  two-room 
brick  cottages,  dos-a-dos,  save  for  a  tutor’s  room  and  a  recita¬ 
tion  room  sandwiched  in  between.  Each  cottage  houses  four 
boys,  the  total  being  eight  boys  to  a  tutor.  The  cottages  are 
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substantially  built,  are  one  story  in  height,  and  have  verandas. 
There  is  a  green  or  campus,  and  a  pump,  and  a  single-room 
refectory,  common  to  all. 

Certain  advantages  are  at  once  apparent — a  small  fire-loss, 
for  but  one  cottage  can  be  destroyed  at  a  time ;  a  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  in  running  expense,  little  service  being  required  and 
no  insurance  being  carried;  a  high  percentage  of  profit,  not 
only  because  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  initial  cost  of  a  cottage-planned  school,  where  land 
is  cheap,  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  and  more  elab¬ 
orately  designed  schools;  the  total  elimination  of  such  un¬ 
hygienic  features  as'  dormitory  life,  steam-heat,  poor  ventila¬ 
tion,  crowded  classrooms;  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  certainty  of  securing  for  the  boy,  privacy,  together  with 
something  resembling  home  life. 

The  actual  design  of  the  Bingham  School  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Architecturally,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But 
the  central  thought,  that  of  the  cottage  plan  in  schoolhouse 
building,  is  a  thought  worthy  of  being  studied  and  elaborated 
by  northern  educators;  for  by  means  of  it  two  ideals  are  at¬ 
tained — a  minimum  of  expense  in  building  and  administra¬ 
tion,  and  a  certain  intimate  relationship  or  companionship  as 
between  pupil  and  master. 

There  is  no  single  instance  that  I  know  of  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  Bingham  School  being  a  private  school,  where  the 
state  has  adopted  this  cottage  plan  of  schoolhouse  building;  but 
a  modification  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  six  “  students’ 
cottages  ”  at  the  Globe  Academy,  Caldwell  County,  an  insti¬ 
tution  both  private  enterprise  and  public  school.  Here  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  students  are  expected  to  occupy  cottages,  board¬ 
ing  themselves.  These  cottages  are  modeled  after  the  two- 
and  three-room  cabins  of  the  mountain  whites,  and  the  life 
led  in  them  is  the  home  life  of  the  farm,  housekeeping  and  all, 
plus  only  the  study. 

But  both  state  and  missions  are  experimenting  with  “  par¬ 
ents’  cottages,”  a  movement  interesting  alike  to  the  student 
of  education  and  the  “  settlement  worker  ” ;  because  it  is  a 
movement  toward  the  closer  affiliation  of  the  home  and  the 
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school — ^by  the  bringing  of  the  parent  to  the  school — an  entirely 
new  departure  in  educational  practise.  At  first  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  idea  were  restrictive  in  scope,  as  if  it  were  only  prac¬ 
tical  for  rural  or  mill  districts,  but  after  one  has  mas¬ 
tered  it,  one  sees  that  it  is  but  the  opening  wedge,  so  to  speak, 
to  an  endless  chain  of  possibilities.  At  Boone,  Watauga 
County,  the  “Appalachian  Training  School,”  the  only  moun¬ 
tain  normal  school  in  the  state,  has  these  parents’  cottages,  the 
parents  coming  from  a  distance  and  living  in  them  with  their 
sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  entered  as  students  in 
the  training  school.  The  parents,  being  for  the  most  part 
farmers,  their  work  ceases  of  necessity  during  the  winter 
months  and  they  are  thus  left  free  to  migrate ;  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  training  school,  tho  nominally  a  normal  school, 
and  an  excellent  normal  school,  too,  is  also  a  primary  and  grade 
school,  the  parents,  tho  they  may  move  with  the  sole  aim  of 
securing  normal  school  training  for  a  given  child,  are  enabled, 
incidentally,  to  offer  intellectual  training  to  all  their  children. 

Another  example  of  parents’  cottages  is  found  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Asheville  for  the  total  ultimate 
cost  of  his  Valle  Crucis  industrial  school,  Watauga  County. 
In  this  estimate  the  bishop  sets  aside  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  the 
erection  of  ten  cottages  “  to  be  rented  during  school  term  to 
families.”  The  remarkable  work  in  community  up-lift  that 
this  particular  school  is  doing  should  be  more  widely  known 
than  it  is.  Not  only  does  it  take  the  crude  material,  the  moun¬ 
tain  lad  and  lassie,  and  out  of  this  material  fashion  the  citizen 
and  housewife,  holding  the  interests  of  each  so  firmly  in  hand 
that  both  return  again  and  again  to  the  mission;  but  it  also 
demonstrates  to  the  community  at  large  the  practicability  of 
certain  farming  ventures,  for  by  ceaseless  experimentation  it 
has  at  last  found  and  introduced  industries  that  promise  suc¬ 
cess  as  income-producing  factors — a  truly  amazing  result 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  mission  has  to  go  out  of 
the  county  to  reach  a  railroad,  and  out  of  the  state  to  reach  a 
market. 

It  is  just  this  plain  business  sense  displayed  alike  by  State 
and  Church  and  Jew,  in  each  and  every  educational  venture, 
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that  so  amazes  and  impresses  a  Northerner.  If  a  particular 
type  of  school  is  needed,  that  type  of  school  is  created,  quickly 
and  intelligently.  If  an  income-producing  industry  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  then  experimentation  looking  to  the  securing  of  that 
end  is  undertaken,  and  undertaken  with  such  sanity  and  patience 
that  ultimate  success  is  a  certainty.  If  it  is  wise  for  state  and 
church  to  work  together,  why  then  state  and  church  work  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  all  as  simple  as  is  the  fact  that  two  and  two  make 
four — yet  as  an  object  lesson  in  educational  practise,  nothing 
could  be  more  valuable,  for  nothing  could  be  more  direct. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Caroline  Matthews 


IV 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MEDICINE 

In  the  records  of  the  beginnings  of  civilization  we  are  car¬ 
ried  back  to  a  time  when  medicine  was  not  yet  a  separate 
study  and  physicians,  as  we  think  of  them,  did  not  exist.  In 
Babylon  and  Egypt  the  sick  were  exposed  in  the  streets  and 
public  places.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  passers-by  to  stop  and 
question  the  patient,  and  any  one  who  had  suffered  from  a 
similar  ailment  then  told  the  sick  one  of  the  remedies  that 
had  led  to  his  own  recovery.  Homer,  doubtless,  refers  to  this 
custom  in  the  Odyssey,  where  he  says  of  Egypt : 

“  Every  man  is  there 
A  good  physician  out  of  Nature’s  grace, 

For  all  the  nation  sprung  of  Paeon’s  race.” 

In  ancient  Greece,  however,  the  practise  of  medicine  seems 
to  have  reached  the  opposite  extreme,  for  here  all  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  belonged  to  a  single  family,  the  descendants  of  Askle- 
pios.  Elaborate  genealogical  trees  have  been  preserved  which 
show  the  descent  of  the  members  of  this  gild  thru  several 
centuries.  They  established  sanatoria,  in  each  of  which  was 
a  medical  school  where  the  privilege  of  study  was  restricted 
to  the  members  of  this  family.  Their  treatment  consisted  of 
baths,  diet,  and  exercise,  with  an  admixture  of  drugging  and 
treatment  by  suggestion. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Asklepiadse  was  Hippocrates, 
who  was  born  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  and  is  justly 
called  “  the  father  of  medicine.”  His  life  was  not  spent  in  the 
sanatoria,  but  he  practised  in  Athens  and  other  large  cities, 
where  he  gained  fame  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  physician.  His 
writings  have  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  practise  of 
medicine  even  to  recent  times.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  study  of  his  books  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  medical 
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curriculum,  and  every  candidate  for  a  degree  had  to  defend  in 
public  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 

In  Rome,  during  the  classical  period,  most  of  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  were  Greeks,  some  of  whom  were  renowned  as 
teachers  of  medicine.  The  students  chose  one  man  as  “  pre¬ 
ceptor  ”  and  studied  with  him  exclusively.  They  accompanied 
their  preceptor  on  his  visits  to  his  patients  and  received  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  at  the  bedside.  Sometimes,  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  patient,  a  troop  of  thirty  or  more  students  would  thus 
surround  the  learned  physician.  This  custom  inspired  Martial’s 
epigram  on  Symmachus,  his  physician :  “  I  was  ill.  You  came, 
forthwith,  to  me  accompanied  by  one  hundred  students.  One 
hundred  icy  hands  were  laid  on  my  body.  Till  then  I  had  no 
fever,  now  I  have.” 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  formal  schools  of  medicine  ap¬ 
peared  thruout  Europe.  The  instruction  was  almost  wholly 
theoretical.  The  teachers  read  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  and  commented  upon  the  text.  At  long  intervals, 
demonstrations  of  anatomy  were  given,  an  assistant  dissecting 
the  cadaver  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of  students,  while 
the  professor  sat  on  a  lofty  seat  and  read,  thus  ex  cathedra, 
Galen’s  description  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  Some 
schools  had  botanical  gardens  in  which  plants  used  as  drugs 
were  grown  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  for 
actual  use.  In  the  medical  curriculum  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  art  of  treatment  was  quite  neglected.  The  student  could 
get  this  only  from  the  private  instruction  of  a  practising  phy¬ 
sician.  The  purpose  of  medicine  is,  obviously,  the  actual  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sick,  and  before  the  development  of  preventive 
medicine  this  was  practically  its  only  purpose.  Actual  con¬ 
tact  with  patients  is  as  necessary  to  one  who  would  learn  it 
as  is  work  with  clay  to  one  who  would  learn  sculpture.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  thruout  the  ages,  practical  teaching  has 
either  been  wholly  ignored  or  most  inadequately  considered  by 
all  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  it  forms  today  their  chief 
problem. 

In  general,  then,  one  may  say  that  until  very  recent  times 
the  schools  offered  the  student  theoretical  lectures,  with  some 
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demonstrations  in  anatomy  and  materia  medica,  and  also  some 
clinical  lectures  delivered  over  the  bed  of  the  patient  to  large 
groups  of  students.  His  practical  training  was  omitted. 

The  last  century  has  witnessed  marvelous  development  in 
the  sciences  that  bear  on  medicine,  and  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  student  some  training  in  these  subjects.  They 
include  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
and  the  microscopic  work  in  many  branches.  For  the  proper 
teaching  of  any  of  them,  a  well-equipped  laboratory  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  expense  of  laboratory  teaching,  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  schools  were  practising  physicians 
who  lacked  expert  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  have  delayed 
somewhat  the  introduction  of  adequate  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  present,  however,  the  schools  are  improving  their 
courses  in  the  scientific  branches  at  a  really  rapid  rate,  and 
the  outlook  for  medical  education  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

The  influences  that  have  forced  the  American  schools  to 
this  improvement  are  easily  discerned.  In  the  first  place,  there 
have  always  been  schools  where  a  real  interest  in  teaching 
has  led  to  continued  progress.  Their  number  has  been  small, 
but  their  influence  on  the  other  schools  has  been  considerable. 
Secondly,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  was  organized  to  effect  greater  uniformity  in 
teaching  and  to  raise  the  standards  in  every  way.  Any  medi¬ 
cal  school  that  maintains  as  high  a  standard,  both  for  admis¬ 
sion  and  graduation,  as  a  prescribed  minimum  is  eligible  for 
membership.  About  half  of  the  regular  medical  schools  of 
the  country,  including,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  best 
schools,  are  enrolled  in  this  association.  A  close  inspection  of 
the  schools  is  made  frequently,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  drop 
a  school  from  the  rolls  because  of  its  failure  to  maintain  proper 
facilities  for  teaching  or  adequate  standards.  This  body  has 
done  much  for  medical  education  and  its  influence  is  growing. 
A  third  factor  of  importance  is  legislative  enactment  in  the 
different  states.  While  the  laws  have  hardly  influenced  the 
best  schools  they  have  made  it  necessary  for  large  numbers 
of  the  others  to  do  better  work,  and  their  influence  has  been 
very  wholesome.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  the 
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medical  societies  and  schools  are  chiefly  responsible  for  all 
of  this  legislation.  The  laws,  of  course,  are  not  a  panacea  and 
can  necessarily  have  little  influence  upon  the  moral  tone  of 
physicians,  yet,  by  demanding  a  fair  degree  of  preparation, 
they  do  lead  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of  medical  practise. 
Many  of  the  states  prescribe  a  minimum  of  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation.  Many  others  deal  only  with  the  training  after  matricu¬ 
lation,  but  in  this  group  of  states,  the  association  of  the  col¬ 
leges  keeps  up  the  entrance  requirements.  In  eight  states  and 
one  territory  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  have  been  adopted. 

The  requirements  of  this  association  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  typical.  It  demands  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  certain  subjects  must  be  included,  notably,  Latin 
and  the  natural  sciences.^  A  school  may  increase  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  many  have  done  so.  Two  demand  a  four-year 
course  in  a  recognized  college;  one,  three  years  of  the  college 
course;  and  others,  two  years  or  one  year  of  college.  In  these 
higher  requirements  definite  amounts  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  biological  sciences  are  invariably  insisted  upon. 

The  course  in  the  medical  school  is  of  four  years’  duration. 
The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  has  established, 
as  its  minimum,  four  thousand  hours  of  actual  class-work,  of 
which  more  than  half  is  devoted  to  the  laboratory  and  clinic. 
This  means,  allowing  thirty-two  weeks  to  the  year,  an  average 
of  more  than  five  hours  a  day  spent  in  the  college,  dispensaries, 
and  hospital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  schools  require  much 
more  than  this  minimal  amount  of  work.  In  addition  to  these 
prescribed  hours,  at  least  as  much  more  time  must  be  spent 
in  study. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  course,  the  work  is  largely 

*  The  examinations  for  adjnission  are  in  the  following  subjects:  A.  Required 
(18  points):  mathematics,  4  points;  English,  4  points;  history,  2  points;  Latin,  4 
points;  science  (taken  from  |physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology),  4  points.  B. 
Optional  to  12  points  taken  from  language,  science,  history,  etc.  One  point  de¬ 
mands  not  less  than  five  periods  per  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each  for  eighteen 
weeks.  The  examinations  may  not  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution 
to  which  admission  is  sought,  but  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 
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introductory.  The  subjects  studied  are  physics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  pliysiology,  all  laboratory  subjects,  the  good 
schools  giving  much  laboratory  work,  the  poorer  schools  less. 
As  the  requirements  for  admission  are  raised,  physics  and  ele¬ 
mentary  chemistry  will  be  studied  in  the  preparatory  school. 
Biological  chemistry,  however,  will  remain  an  essential  part 
of  the  medical  curriculum,  and  with  better  preliminary  train¬ 
ing,  it  can  be  taken  up  more  extensively  and  thoroly. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  anatomy.  It  is  taught  by  means  of 
recitations,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  dissection  of  the 
cadaver.  Some  lectures  are  given  to  the  class  on  general  sub¬ 
jects,  and  in  some  schools  on  comparative  anatomy,  also.  The 
cadaver  is  dissected  very  minutely.  Where  dissection  of  a  part 
is  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student,  such  as  that  of  the 
internal  ear  or  the  brain,  the  structures  are  demonstrated  to 
small  sections  of  the  class  by  means  of  a  series  of  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared  dissections  and  models.  The  bones  are  studied 
from  the  actual  skeleton.  The  school  has  a  large  collection 
of  bones,  and  when  a  student  wishes  to  study  a  certain  portion 
of  the  skeleton,  he  goes  to  the  “  bone-room  ”  and  gets  a  box 
containing  the  bones  of  this  part,  for  instance,  of  the  upper 
extremity,  exactly  as  one  draws  books  from  a  circulating  li¬ 
brary.  He  takes  these  home  and  studies  the  text-books  with 
the  bone  in  his  hand.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  study  de¬ 
manded  in  anatomy  may  be  gained  from  a  single  example. 
The  collar  bone  is  not  considered  a  hard  bone  to  learn.  There 
are,  however,  more  than  fifty  special  facts  about  it  that  the 
student  must  know.  There  are  some  two  hundred  other  bones 
in  the  body  quite  as  difficult,  and  yet  the  medical  student  thinks 
that  osteology  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  part  of  anatomy.  In  a 
few  schools  the  student  models  the  bones  in  clay  as  a  part  of 
his  study.  The  muscles,  ligaments,  and  the  other  structures 
are  learned  with  the  same  attention  to  detail.  The  micro¬ 
scopic  anatomy  (histology)  is  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Em¬ 
bryology,  also,  receives  more  or  less  attention. 

The  other  great  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  curriculum 
is  physiology.  This  is  taught  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  experiment.  The  value  of  the 
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course  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  laboratory  work. 

During  the  second  year,  anatomy  and  physiology  are  con¬ 
tinued,  and  perhaps  chemistry,  also.  The  new  subjects  are 
pathology,  bacteriology,  and  pharmacology.  Pathology  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  gross  and  microscopic  appearances  of  diseased 
tissues,  and  the  course  is  given  in  the  laboratory.  Bacteri¬ 
ology,  also,  is  a  laboratory  course.  Pharmacology  may  be 
given  very  superficially  by  means  of  lectures,  or  more  thoroly 
by  using  the  laboratory  and  recitations  in  addition  to  some  lec¬ 
tures.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  handles  the  drugs,  makes 
the  various  official  preparations  from  the  crude  materials,  com¬ 
pounds  prescriptions,  and  studies  the  action  of  drugs  on  ani¬ 
mals.  This  may  be  made  a  very  valuable  course,  but  as  it  is 
given  in  most  of  the  schools  it  is  far  from  ideal. 

During  this  year  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  study  of  the 

practise  of  medicine  ”  and  of  surgery.  In  these  departments 
the  student  takes  up  the  diseases  in  order,  learning  the  causes, 
lesions,  symptoms,  course,  and  something  of  the  treatment 
of  every  one.  He  is  taught  the  methods  of  examining  a  patient 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  various  facts  thus  elicited.  Pie 
learns  to  apply  the  surgical  dressings  and  something  of  oper¬ 
ative  technique. 

The  latter  half  of  the  course  deals  with  subjects  immediately 
concerned  in  actual  practise.  During  the  third  year  there  are 
recitations  and  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  in  the  practise  of 
medicine  and  in  surgery.  Clinical  pathology  is  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  This  deals  with  the  laboratory  methods  of  diagno¬ 
sis  and  is  based  upon  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteriology.  It 
includes  the  study  of  the  blood  and  of  the  secretions  and  ex¬ 
cretions.  The  subject  has  been  developed  only  within  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  men  now  practising  and  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
diagnosis.  It  is  purely  a  laboratory  subject.  The  study  of 
pharmacology  is  continued  and  rather  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  uses  of  drugs  in  actual  treatment,  and  there  are  remedial 
measures  other  than  drugs  to  be  considered  such  as  diet,  baths, 
massage,  electricity,  and  the  X-ray.  During  this  year  the  stu¬ 
dent  devotes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  such  special  subjects  as 
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the  diseases  of  women,  the  nose  and  throat,  the  eye  and  ear, 
the  skin,  etc.  These  specialties  are  taught  by  means  of  clinical 
lectures  and  section  work  in  the  dispensaries  where  the  special 
forms  of  examination  are  practised  by  the  students. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  course  the  schools  are  gradually  im¬ 
proving  the  character  of  the  teaching  by  bringing  the  students 
more  and  more  into  close  contact  with  patients.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  hospital  is  indispensable.  The  student  should  spend  his 
entire  time  there  as  interne  for  several  weeks  in  the  medical 
wards  and  as  long  in  the  surgical  wards  under  the  close  super¬ 
vision  of  instructors.  He  takes  the  history  of  certain  cases, 
makes  the  physical  examination  and  such  laboratory  examina¬ 
tions  as  may  be  needed.  This,  for  a  single  patient,  may  con¬ 
sume  several  hours.  He  then  makes  a  diagnosis  and  suggests 
treatment.'  From  day  to  day  the  course  of  the  disease  is  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  effects  of  the  treatment  are  noted.  By  observ¬ 
ing  a  few  cases  in  this  careful  way  with  the  advantage  of  the 
criticism  of  an  instructor  at  every  step,  the  student  is  gaining 
an  education  of  the  highest  type.  Both  medicine  and  surgery 
are  taught  in  this  manner.  It  must  be  confest,  however,  that 
very  few  schools  give  this  course.  As  a  substitute  for  it,  stu¬ 
dents  spend  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  the  hospital  wards  for 
a  period  of  a  few  weeks.  They  elicit  the  histories  of  the  cases, 
make  the  physical  examination,  suggest  a  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment.  Time  and  opportunity  are  lacking  to  do  the  labora¬ 
tory  work,  and  the  cases  can  be  followed  only  imperfectly. 
They  also  attend  clinical  lectures  both  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
watch  operations  in  operative  clinics,  and  perform  the  various 
operations  on  the  cadaver  in  the  presence  of  an  instructor. 
The  dispensary,  also,  is  utilized  to  bring  the  student  into  close 
contact  with  patients.  Here  he  meets  with  diseases  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  from  those  in  the  hospital  wards.  Obstetrics  is  taught 
by  recitations,  lectures,  manipulation  of  manikins,  and  the 
actual  observation  and  management  of  cases  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  of  an  instructor.  A  part  of  the  work  in 
this  subject  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  the  course. 

The  present  tendency  in  the  schools  is  to  make  the  work  of 
the  last  year  almost  wholly  practical.  Some  supplementary  lec- 
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England.  Before  the  physician  may  lawfully  practise  his  pro¬ 
fession,  however,  he  must  be  licensed  by  the  state  and  registered 
in  the  county  in  which  he  intends  to  reside.  The  license  is 
issued  only  after  extended  examination  in  practically  all  of 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  examinations  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  special  examining  boards  and  are  held  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  About  half  of  the  states  will,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  recognize  the  license  of  one  or  more  other  states  with¬ 
out  reexamination.  The  state  examining  boards  have  formed 
an  association  that  is  trying  to  unify  the  requirements  for  prac¬ 
tise  and  extend  this  reciprocity  of  licensure.  Notwithstanding 
their  efforts  the  matter  is  still  in  a  chaotic  condition  owing  to 
the  many  points  of  difference  in  the  state  laws. 

Many  universities  are  offering  combined  courses  in  the  col¬ 
lege  and  medical  school  that  lead  to  the  baccalaureate  degree 
in  arts  or  science  after  four  years  of  study,  and  to  the  M.D. 
after  six  years.  This  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the  student 
to  elect  for  his  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  in  the  medical  school.  The  scheme  seems  to  work 
quite  well,  but  for  some  reason  the  number  of  students  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  it  is  not  as  yet  very  large.  It  is,  however, 
influencing  the  independent  medical  schools  to  form  alliances 
with  a  college  or  university  that  will  make  the  combination  of 
the  courses  possible.  According  to  announcements  already 
published,  there  will  be  in  1910  seventeen  medical  schools 
that  will  require  two  years  of  college  for  admission.  It  is 
probable  that  all  of  the  students  in  these  schools  will  choose 
colleges  that  will  give  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  com¬ 
bined  course.  Ten  of  these  medical  schools  are  in  state  uni¬ 
versities. 

Many  students,  and  they  come  chiefly  from  the  better  schools, 
are  unwilling  to  begin  practise  as  soon  as  they  graduate,  lest 
they  be  like  the  physicians  of  whom  Montaigne  wrote :  “  They 
make  even  such  a  description  of  our  infirmities  as  doth  a  town 
crier  who  crieth  a  lost  horse  or  dog,  and  describeth  his  hair, 
his  stature,  his  ears,  with  other  marks  and  tokens,  but  bring 
either  unto  him,  he  knows  him  not.”  They,  therefore,  strive 
to  perfect  their  preparation  by  spending  one  or  two  years  in  a 
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hospital  as  internes.  These  appointments  are  gained,  for  the 
most  part,  by  competitive  examination.  Often  five  or  even 
ten  times  as  many  men  come  up  for  the  examination  as  can 
possibly  receive  appointments.  If  a  student  fails  in  one  com¬ 
petition,  he  will  try  again  and  again,  and  in  the  end  may  be 
appointed  to  as  good  a  hospital  as  those  that  had  rejected  him; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  very  many 
instances  he  makes  a  much  better  interne  than  men  who  de¬ 
feated  him  in  previous  examinations.  An  interne  is  given 
board  and  a  room  in  the  hospital,  but  no  salary.  In  most  hos¬ 
pitals  the  work  is  very  arduous,  but  the  advantage  of  follow¬ 
ing  so  many  cases  and  of  acquiring  skill  in  clinical  methods, 
more  than  repays  the  physician  for  his  time  and  labor.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  includes 
in  its  ideal  curriculum,  for  which  it  is  striving,  one  year  spent 
as  hospital  interne.  Of  the  164  students  who  graduated  last 
June  from  two  of  the  medical  schools  in  New  York  140,  or 
85  per  cent.,  have  won  hospital  appointments. 

Consideration  of  the  medical  teaching  of  today  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  word  about  the  “  private  quizzes.”  A 
century  ago  when  the  schools  offered  the  student  nothing 
but  lectures,  a  few  clinics,  and  a  degree,  the  students  in  their 
zeal  for  more  thoro  study,  found  men  to  give  them  special 
instruction  outside  the  halls  of  the  college.  Formerly,  even 
the  opportunity  to  dissect  had  to  be  procured  in  this  way.  The 
quiz  masters  drilled  the  students  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
course  as  well.  They  gave  also  practical  instruction  in  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  hospitals  and  allowed  their  students  to  examine 
patients.  In  an  article  on  medical  teaching,  written  as  a  grad¬ 
uation  thesis  seventy  years  ago,  this  sentence  occurs :  “  In  this 
class  [a  piivate  quiz]  were  a  number,  who,  as  I  learned  from 
themselves,  paid  for  the  college  ticket  that  they  might  gradu¬ 
ate,  but  seldom  attended  the  college  lectures;  and  they  paid 
for  and  attended  the  private  course  that  they  might  learn 
anatomy.”  It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  the  schools 
did  much  to  remove  this  reproach,  which  was  by  no  means 
limited  in  its  application  to  anatomy.  Now,  however,  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  is  much  more  effective  and  the  private 
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quizzes  are  diminishing  in  importance  and  in  numbers.  When 
the  schools  offer  teaching  that  satisfies  the  students,  there  will 
be  no  place  for  the  private  quiz  and  it  will  disappear.  This  goal 
seems  to  be  not  very  distant ;  in  fact,  it  perhaps  is  already  in 
sight. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  why  medical  education 
in  this  country  has  lagged  so  far  behind  that  in  Europe. 
The  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  make-up  of  the  schools. 
Formerly  most  of  them  were  what  are  called  “  proprietary 
schools.”  A  group  of  men  united  to  get  a  charter  from  a  legis¬ 
lature  to  enable  them  to  confer  degrees,  they  hired  a  building 
for  lectures,  issued  an  announcement,  and,  forthwith,  the  school 
was  under  way.  The  expenses  were  small  and  the  lecturers 
divided  the  fees.  They  profited  in  other  ways  also.  Their 
professorships  gave  them  a  certain  prestige  in  the  community 
and  brought  them  into  contact  with  men  who  would  later 
need  help  with  their  patients.  The  faculty  was  not  always 
made  up  of  men  w^ho  excelled  in  teaching,  and  educational 
problems  often  interested  them  but  little.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law  one  degree  was  as  good  as  another,  so  these  schools 
were  patronized  by  students  who  preferred  them  for  reasons 
of  economy  or,  perhaps,  because  of  a  lack  of  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation.  Schools  of  this  type  are  now  being  crowded  out. 
Many  of  them  are  affiliating  with  universities,  others  are  seek¬ 
ing  endow'ments  to  allow  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
newer  methods  of  teaching.  A  school  should  not  be  condemned 
merely  because  it  is  a  proprietary  school.  Many  such  have 
won  a  very  high  rank :  for  example,  Rush  Medical  College,  in 
Chicago,  was  an  independent  school  until  1887;  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  until  1891. 
The  general  objection  to  this  class  of  school,  however,  re¬ 
mains  unassailable.  Again,  the  professors  have  been  too  often 
chosen  because  of  their  ability  as  practitioners,  or  for  some 
reasons  other  than  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  interest 
in  education.  Their  very  eminence  made  necessary  a  consid¬ 
erable  sacrifice  on  their  part  to  find  time  to  devote  not  only 
to  their  college  teaching  but  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
school.  I  .  '  ^  1  l?!j 
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In  conclusion,  a  little  must  be  said  of  the  “  sects  ”  in  medi¬ 
cine.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  schools  are,  for  want  of  a 
name,  called  “  regular.”  There  are  besides  these,  twenty- 
eight  schools  called  homeopathic,  or  eclectic,  or  physio-medi¬ 
cal.  Most  of  them  are  small  proprietary  schools.  They  form 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  but 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  medical  students  are  enrolled  with 
them.  The  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  from  which  all  of  the  figures  in  this  paragraph 
are  taken,  gives  the  enrollments  of  medical  students  at  five- 
year  periods  from  1875  to  1905.  The  average  of  these  figures 
for  this  whole  period,  gives  these  schools  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  the  students — just  twice  their  percentage  in  1905,  the  last 
year  covered  in  the  report.  Some  of  the  schools  of  these  sects 
are  doing  good  work,  but  many  of  them  are  very  small  and 
are  top-heavy  with  teachers.  Thus  in  ten  schools  from  this 
list  (eight  homeopathic,  two  physio-medical)  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  and  instructors  is  given  as  332,  while  the 
students  in  the  same  schools  are  only  325.  Whether  this  ex¬ 
cess  of  faculty  is  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
students,  or  to  excess  of  pedagogic  zeal  in  these  communities, 
one  can  not  say. 

William  R.  Williams 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 


V 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  OF  FEELING  AS  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  ISSUE 

Tho  practise  seems  to  pave  the  way  for  theory,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  definite  theory,  or  scientific  justification  of 
procedure,  makes  practise  easier,  safer,  and  more  systematic¬ 
ally  progressive.  Without  some  theory  of  the  nature  of  our 
emotional  needs,  the  mere  vague  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
nourishing  them  and  of  developing  this  inherent  capacity  of 
our  mental  life  can  hope  for  neither  universal  appeal,  nor  for 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  are  intrusted 
the  tasks  of  the  transmission  of  experience.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  newly  admitted  to  the  school  curriculum  are  aimed  at 
this  weakness  in  our  materials  and  in  our  guides  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  the  subjects  most  poorly 
taught.  They  demand  of  the  teacher  himself  the  sort  of  train¬ 
ing  which  he  not  only  lacks,  but  they  likewise  embody  a  lurk¬ 
ing  educational  purpose  whose  design  he  fails  to  appreciatively 
understand.  Bagley,  who  gives  comparatively  very  little  space, 
in  his  Educative  process^  to  “  Emotional  transmission,”  la¬ 
ments  the  fact  that  the  new  rich  subjects  are  almost  inevitably 
subjected  to  “  formal  and  curriculized  treatment.” 

The  teacher,  even  he  who  feels  the  need  of  something  with 
which  to  supplement  his  threadworn  pedagogical  maxims, 
which  in  turn  tell  him  how  merely  to  make  the  pupil  know 
something,  finds  little  comfort  and  no  assurance  that  there  is 
anything  else.  Esthetics,  to  be  sure,  is  a  high-sounding  term, 
but  has  little  application  to  his  daily  task.  Its  complex  prob¬ 
lems  for  him  shall  occupy  the  connoisseur  exclusively,  and  there 
are  no  rudimentary  stages,  no  kinship  to  the  ordinary  emotional 
daily  life  of  his  developing  or  retrograding  school  children. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  vague  consciousness  of  that  mystery 
beyond  the  task  of  teaching  facts,  when  indeed  even  this  exists. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  average  school  teacher,  or  for  the  average 
college  student  to  whom  are  presented  the  principles  and  the 
problems  of  education.  Whatever  else,  besides  the  instillation 
of  ideas,  you  talk  of  to  them,  is  either  sentimentalism  or  emo¬ 
tionalism.  How  to  make  this  additional  as  yet  undefined  and 
undervalued  function  of  the  educating  process,  definite  enough, 
and  with  sufficient  basis  from  psychologically  sound  principles, 
is  a  task  fraught  with  both  danger  of  ridicule  and  of  igno¬ 
minious  rejection.  Yet  it  is  a  task,  and  a  worthy  one. 

I  have  selected  one  of  the  most  modern  educational  treatises 
as  a  basis  for  the  brief  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 
Horne’s  Psychological  principles  of  education  is  so  character¬ 
ized  thruout  by  the  inclusion  of  a  constant  emphasis  upon  this 
development  of  the  pupil’s  appreciative  faculty,  this  supple¬ 
ment  to  intellectualism  in  education,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  a  running  review  of  the  book,  as  this  will  furnish 
abundant  illustration  of  what,  it  is  hoped,  the  discussion  to 
follow  will  still  further  emphasize. 

It  is  true  that  one  finds  in  educational  books  occasional  strong 
paragraphs  of  hortatory  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  sugges¬ 
tion  also  that  the  method  for  the  transmission  of  experience 
must  differ  essentially  from  the  ordinary  methods  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  facts.  Hanus  tells  us  that  the  aim  of  education  must 
be  to  equip  the  student  with  alert  capacities  for  enjoying  both 
his  work  and  his  leisure,  but  we  are  apparently  to  have  no  clue 
as  to  how  this  worthy  aim  is  to  be  attained,  save  in  some  gen¬ 
eral  directions  as  to  the  need  for  certain  new  material  for  the 
curriculum,  and  in  certain  other  requirements  for  fitting  him 
for  successful  and  immediate  participation  in  actual  life  as 
he  enters  it.  Bagley  tells  us  that  the  conscious  development 
of  ideals  in  pupils  is  sound  psychological  doctrine,  and  that 
in  this  process  “  the  emotional  element  is  by  far  the  more 
important  one.”  Lacking  this,  ideals  “  have  little  directive 
force  in  conduct  and  further  that  “  the  period  of  adolescence 
represents  the  best  time  for  the  development  of  these  ideals.” 

All  the  above  and  much  more  is  true  and  important,  but  it 
remains  equally  true  that  Bagley  nowhere  gives  the  searching 
teacher  any  specific  directions  as  to  how  he  may  actually  go 
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to  work  to  train  this  elusive  and  neglected,  but  all-important, 
element  of  experience.  Indeed,  he  rather  argues  against  such 
a  possibility.  There  is  no  possibility  of  lawful  procedure  here. 
One  finds  on  pages  236-9  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  need  of 
this  reform  in  method,  and  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  write  on 
specific  method.  However,  his  treatment  differs  essentially  in 
principle  from  that  of  Horne’s,  which  I  wish  now  to 
examine  somewhat  more  fully.  Bagley  has  contended  that 
“  the  media  of  intellectual  transmission  and  the  media  of  emo¬ 
tional  transmission,  stand  upon  different  levels,”  and  that  the 
former  can,  more  or  less,  become  “  scientific  exposition,”  while 
the  latter,  as  I  understand  him,  depends  upon  the  temperament, 
personality,  or  momentary  inspiration  of  the  teacher.  In  other 
words  (again  admitting  the  possibility  of  my  misinterpreta¬ 
tion),  pedagogy  can  scientifically  perfect  methods  for  transmit¬ 
ting  ideas,  but  the  teacher  must  look  for  no  guidance  from 
science  in  his  all-important  task  of  training  the  feelings.  Not 
to  question  here  whether  feelings  must  be  got  and  given 
only  by  divine  intervention,  while  in  the  dealing  with  ideas  we 
as  teachers  can  work  out  our  own  salvation,  we  have  clearly 
an  educational  issue,  clear-cut  and  vital.  Horne  is  avow¬ 
edly  of  the  opinion  that  psychological  science  can,  in  our 
dealing  with  this  element  of  experience,  also  bring  light  to  us. 
Part  II  treats  specifically  and  exclusively  of  a  scientific  method 
for  educating  the  feelings ;  but  the  tone  of  this  conviction  so  en¬ 
tirely  pervades  his  whole  discussion  and  it  is  so  important  to 
view  the  problem  in  its  setting,  rather  than  isolatedly,  that  I 
venture  to  suggest  its  full  significance  for  him. 

The  author  seeks  to  contribute  neither  to  pure  psychology 
nor  to  special  methods  of  instruction.  He  does,  however,  base 
his  treatment  of  education  upon  psychology.  Psychology,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  many  psychologists,  is  par  excellence 
the  science  which  already  has  important  contribution  for  one 
who  intelligently  applies  himself  to  the  art  of  educating.  In¬ 
tellectual,  emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual  education  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  book,  physical  education  having  been  treated 
by  the  author  in  his  Philosophy  of  education.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotional  and  of  the  volitional 
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in  consciousness,  and  the  detailed  treatment  of  emotional  train¬ 
ing,  are  noticeable  features. 

The  much  discust  question  as  to  the  status  of  educational 
study  is  treated  in  the  first  chapter.  The  tone  of  treatment  is 
optimistic.  Education  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  Neither 
precludes  the  other.  Readily  accepting  history  as  a  descriptive 
science,  Horne  bases  his  argument  for  the  admission  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  science  upon  such  an  analogy.  The  status  of  history 
itself  being  questionable,  such  strict  methodologists  as  Royce 
and  Miinsterberg  would  scarcely  give  assent  to  his  claims. 
The  author,  moreover,  quickly  makes  qualification,  modifying 
his  acceptance  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  science.  “  Univer¬ 
sal  validity  ”  as  “  an  inalienable  characteristic  of  science  ”  is 
rejected  by  him.  A  relative,  not  an  absolute  pedagogy,  as  an 
educational  ideal,  is  a  normative  science,  constituting  a  “  body 
of  growing  knowledge,  classified  and  verifiable.”  Further,  the 
advancement  and  rigor  in  application  of  exact  scientific 
methods,  typified  in  Thorndike’s  work  especially,  indicate 
promise  for  the  future.  Frankly  admitting  that  reliable  results 
at  present  are  meager,  and  that  method  must  be  perfected,  and 
limitations  more  strictly  defined,  the  author  makes  his  position 
clear;  and  very  optimistically,  by  suggestively  portraying  his 
inviting  outlook,  proceeds  to  his  definite  task  of  illustrating  the 
principles  psychology  already  has  for  education. 

Psychology,  as  a  contributor  to  educational  science,  classifies 
the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  his  field,  consciousness.  Genetic 
psychology  emphasizes  safe  and  desirable  stages  in  mental 
development  to  be  sought  for.  It  further  lends  emphasis  to 
the  teacher’s  prime  consideration :  namely,  that  his  should  be 
the  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  growing,  not  the  grown, 
mind.  It,  indeed,  “  rationalizes  experience.”  The  application, 
further,  of  the  exact,  or  scientific  method,  to  the  various  mod¬ 
ern  problems  of  educating,  exemplified  chiefly  by  the  writings 
of  Thorndike,  seems  to  the  author  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking,  most  reliable,  and  most  profitable  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  Further,  still,  the  psychology  of  esthetics  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  are  illuminating  and  suggestive.  The 
reader  wishes  here  that  some  definite  illustrations  were  forth- 
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coming,  but  this  is  avowedly  beyond  the  author’s  immediate 
purpose.  His  urgent  advice  that  teachers  consciously  apply 
their  psychological  observations  in  the  school  work,  would  be 
welcomed,  doubtless,  by  teachers  with  a  penchant  for  psycho¬ 
logical  dissection.  It  may,  however,  be  as  unwelcome  to  the 
many  good  teachers  whose  power  depends  upon  their  personal 
magnetism — for  whom  education  is  an  art,  and  an  art  of 
dealing  with  “  individuals,”  not  with  “  psycho-physical  organ¬ 
isms,”  to  use  again  the  language  of  Miinsterberg.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  fair  to  say  that  the  author  nowhere,  perhaps,  over¬ 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  peculiar  contributions  of  his  chosen 
science.  He  rather  looks  for  much  from  the  kindred  human 
sciences  “  for  the  regeneration  of  education.” 

In  the  body  of  the  book  we  find  a  series  of  attempts  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  desirability  of  “  this  transformation  of  psychological 
science  into  pedagogical  art,”  and  these  should  be  particularly 
helpful  to  all  teachers.  The  theory  of  Formal  Discipline,  in¬ 
sistently  pursued  thru  the  ages,  tho  “  possessing  some  ad¬ 
vantages,”  made  irremediable  mistakes  and  resulted  in  an  “  un¬ 
economical  way  of  fitting  for  life,”  due  to  a  false  psychology. 
This  error  is  being  uprooted  by  such  investigations  as  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  and  others  into  the  “  Relationship  of  mental  traits,”  etc. 
Functional  psychological  interpretations  are  substituted  for 
the  precepts  of  the  old  Faculty  School. 

In  Part  II,  chapters  7-14,  are  enumerated  mistakes  of 
neglect  of  training  in  certain  senses.  Those  show  the  folly, 
psychologically,  of  depending  too  much  on  any  one  avenue 
of  sense  thru  which  to  furnish  sensations  to  pupils.  The  author 
well  voices  the  now  live  issue  of  watchfulness  for  the  sense 
derangements  of  so  many  so-called  recalcitrant  school  chil¬ 
dren,  calling  attention  to  our  over-training  of  auditory,  and 
total  neglect  of  our  fast  degenerating  olfactory  sense,  from 
which  last  kind  of  stimulation  and  development,  much  esthetic 
appreciation  would  accrue.  The  senses  are  taken  up  in  turn. 
Perception  is  intimately  connected  with  coordinate  action. 
Here  is  mutually  helpful  reaction.  Action  is  the  cause  of  per¬ 
ception,  and  perception  marks  the  beginning  of  self-controlled 
action.  The  danger,  further,  must  be  avoided  of  crippling 
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action  by  unduly  protracting  perceptions.  Perception,  further, 
must  come  before  conception ;  hence,  the  psychological  folly  of 
forcing  the  conception  first  upon  pupils.  It  follows,  too,  that 
conscious  training  in  perception,  both  sense  perception  and 
inner  perception,  involves  actual  training  in  conduct.  This 
consideration  leads  the  author  to  advocate  acquainting  the  child 
with  the  mind  world  as  an  “  object  of  conscious  study  ” ;  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  the  great  majority  of  pupils  “  will  never 
have  a  chance  in  college  at  social  and  individual  psychology.” 
The  “  last  year  or  two  of  the  secondary  school  period  should 
be  particularly  rich  in  such  material — not  formally  presented  in 
a  text,  but  concretely  taught  in  connection  with  all  the  suitable 
courses.” 

Apperception,  a  term  overworked  perhaps,  and  of  different 
connotation  by  writers  from  Herbart  to  Wundt,  is  treated 
interestingly,  prudently,  and  suggestively.  Its  relation  to 
interest,  attention,  consciousness  of  power,  and  of  unity,  must 
be  psychologically  understood  by  the  teacher.  The  necessity 
for  “  emotional  congruity,”  for  good  physical  conditions,  for 
knowledge  of  pupils,  and  a  realization  of  the  student’s  mental 
capital,  is  emphasized  strongly.  Here,  in  the  appreciation  of 
this  mental  process,  caution  is  offered,  in  lieu  of  our  present- 
day  curriculum.  Cramming,  weary  recitations,  too  long  as¬ 
signments,  too  much  modern  haste  and  tension,  suggest  the 
necessity  of  the  warning  note  from  psychology.  Hence, 
“  apperception  teaches  us  to  know  no  center  of  correlation  ex¬ 
cept  the  child  and  his  experience.” 

“  The  poor  estate  of  esthetic  education  indicates  the  disre¬ 
gard  or  ignorance  of  the  psychological  understanding  of  imag¬ 
ination.”  The  trade  spirit  is  insinuating  itself  into  all  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  Commercial  and  utilitarian  standards  obscure 
deeper  vital  laws  of  mental  nourishment.  Imagination  is  an 
essential  of  genuine  education,  and  conscious  direction  is  here 
much  needed.  The  distinct  types  are  congenital,  but  “  any 
type  may  be  cultivated  thru  attention  and  practise.”  Tho 
we  can’t  change,  we  can  train,  and  must  thereby  appeal  to 
all  the  senses.  Due  account  must  be  taken  of  the  necessity  of 
exercising  the  “  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system.”  Literature, 
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poetry,  music,  the  sciences,  history,  ancient  languages,  even 
mathematics,  are  replete  with  their  peculiar  symbolism.  More 
“  producing  ”  and,  perhaps,  less  “  reproducing  ”  powers  are 
needed  in  the  school  child’s  life.  Finally  teachers  must  pos¬ 
sess  and  nurture  and  exercise  this  faculty  in  themselves. 

“We  shall  find  no  power  of  consciousness  wider  in  scope 
than  conception.”  It  is  a  higher  power  than  perception;  it  is 
a  method  of  mental  economy;  it  makes  reasoning  possible;  it 
conditions  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  science,  art,  and 
morals ;  and  it  fertilizes  the  mind.  Hence,  “  conceptualize  the 
lesson,”  see  that  clear  concepts  produce  vigorous  action,  and 
teach  the  older  pupils  to  generalize  consciously,  and  cultivate 
definition-making  after  presentation.  Finally,  a  wise  plan 
for  the  teacher  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  conceptual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  classes.  This  prevents  the  unwisdom  of  haste,  as 
well  as  the  unwelcome  method  of  monotonous  repetition. 

Horne  ends  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  reasoning, 
noting  the  distinction  between  inductive  and  deductive  proc¬ 
esses,  by  emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  reasoning  process. 
Inductions  are  mental  habits  in  process  of  formation;  deduc¬ 
tions,  in  process  of  application.  The  deductive  was  the  old 
way,  the  inductive  is  nearer  the  ideal  new  way.  Both  are 
necessary.  The  former  utilizes  the  reproductive,  the  latter 
the  acquisitive  powers  of  mind.  The  wide-awake  teacher’s 
problem  is  to  adjust  them  properly,  dif¥erent  school  subjects 
lending  themselves  naturally  to  stress  upon  the  one  or  the 
other  method. 

The  wrong  method  has  been  applied  in  the  past  to  literature 
and  history.  The  possibility  of  varied  applications  from  the 
child’s  safe  generalizations,  and  his  “  instinct  of  curiosity,” 
make  the  field  for  the  training  of  the  reasoning  process  an 
alluring  one,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  that  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  teacher  from  a  study  of  logic. 

In  Part  HI,  chapters  15-20,  the  author  says — “  The  revival 
of  learning  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  recognition  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  over-intellectualization  of  the  curriculum  needs  re¬ 
adjustment  to  its  subnomial  emotionalism.”  This  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  plea  for  his  discussion  in  Part  HI.  Feeling  is,  however. 
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the  darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of  psychology,  subordinated 
wrongly  thru  educational  history,  thus  obscuring  our  insight 
into  problems  of  deepest  erudition.  Obscure  because  they  move 
more  slowly  and  are  more  deep-rooted  in  our  natures ;  for  these 
very  reasons  they,  if  possible,  should  be  subjected  to  systematic 
development.  The  delicate  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  natural  rise  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  emotions,  and  as 
delicately  discern  when  and  how  best  to  combine  them  in  order 
to  secure  for  the  child  “  true  perspective  and  real  relationship.” 
The  fundamental  and  essential  feelings  must  be  consciously 
aimed  at  by  the  teacher.  The  cultivation  of  love  of  truth,  love 
of  right,  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  choicest  task 
of  the  educator.  The  necessary  cautions  for  the  teacher  to 
observe  are;  to  avoid  bringing  about  self-consciousness  and 
emotionalism,  to  watch  for  opportune  moments  for  “  rooting 
a  feeling  in  its  first  impression,”  and  acquire  judicious  use  of 
effective  portions  of  curriculum,  and  a  conviction  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  healthy  feelings  upon  a  sound  body.  The  author’s 
further  description  of  feelings  and  his  classification  of  them, 
with  his  partially  adverse  criticism  of  James,  do  not  seem  ex¬ 
haustive,  either  as  a  resume  of  recent  discussion,  nor  definite  as 
to  the  practicability  of  his  precepts.  His  suggestions,  however, 
for  the  larger  general  aims  are  noble  ones  and  forcibly  exprest. 
Utilize  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  and  bring  about  in  pupils  even 
the  voluntary  performance  of  altruistic  deeds  that  are  sure  to 
generate  genuine  altruistic  feelings,  and,  lastly,  incorporate  in 
the  school  life  “  national  pulsations  ”  of  real  humanitarian  feel¬ 
ing. 

Part  III  ends  with  a  particularly  strong  chapter  on  esthetic 
education.  Here  are  combined  intellectual  discernment  and 
emotional  sensitiveness  in  life’s  highest  development.  Modern 
schools  are  sadly  negligent.  Just  as  emotional  training  in  gen¬ 
eral,  so  the  esthetic,  finds  but  a  small  place  in  the  curriculum 
and  is  prominently  absent  from  modern  educational  discus¬ 
sions.  It  must  soon  come  to  the  front  among  educational  is¬ 
sues.  It  is  no  fad  or  frill  in  mental  training.  Its  recreative 
value,  in  enriching  the  leisure  hours  of  life;  its  sociological 
value,  essential  to  complete  adjustment;  its  psychological,  nec- 
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essary  to  complete  development;  and  its  ethical,  enhancing 
moral  intuition;  all  demand  that  greater  systematic  stress  fall 
here.  To  the  securing  of  this  esthetic  consciousness,  let  the 
teachers  become  esthetic  themselves,  judiciously  utilize  en¬ 
vironment,  enlarge  the  art  element  in  their  curriculums,  im¬ 
prove  art  methods,  foster  such  a  school  spirit,  and  substitute 
for  our  modern  false  sense  of  haste  the  reposeful  strength  of 
art  appreciation. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  function,  the  im¬ 
portance,  the  nature,  and  the  development  of  will.  In  a  broad 
sense,  will  includes  spontaneous,  reflex,  instinctive,  impulsive, 
imitative,  suggested,  habitual,  and  chosen  action.  The  first 
two  only  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  teacher’s  influence.  Our 
modern  kindergarten,  however,  is  insufficient,  fashioned  for 
the  obstructed,  but  detrimental  to  the  common  type  of  precipi¬ 
tate  will.  This  latter  applies  to  impulsive  action.  Instincts 
should  be  directed,  not  belittled.  Further,  imitative  action  is 
instinctive,  and  suggested  action  is  at  bottom  impulsive ;  hence, 
the  above  precepts  again  apply.  Like  memory  in  intellection, 
however,  imitation  does  not  constitute  an  educational  ideal, 
while  suggestion,  as  a  method  either  of  control  or  of  imparting 
ideas,  is  risky,  the  hypnotic  as  a  last  resort,  even  in  cases  of 
deficients,  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  As  to  the  ha¬ 
bitual  action,  one  can  not  but  follow  James.  This  the  author 
does  heartily,  adding  some  definite  application.  From  one 
point  of  view,  habit-formation  is  the  whole  of  the  educative 
process.  The  nerve  plasticity  period  and  the  school  age  arc 
identical.  The  destiny  of  the  educational  progress  lies  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  institute  right  action  in  childhood,  and 
guidance  in  adolescence.  As  to  chosen  action,  the  author  again 
makes  use  of  James’s  classification.  Thinking  is  moral  in 
itself.  This  highest  type  of  action,  momentous,  but  not  of  com¬ 
paratively  frequent  occurrence  in  life,  including  both  self-con¬ 
trol  and  self-expression,  characterizes  the  period  when  the 
youth  can  orderly  subject  all  other  types  with  reference  to  his 
own  individuality.  Besides  incidental  training,  at  this  period 
in  the  high  school,  teachers  trained  in  ethics  and  in  practical 
sociology,  should  ofifer  elective  courses  in  ethics. 
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Attention  is  the  concluding  topic  under  the  general  part 
dealing  with  action.  Here  again  ancient  and  modern  extremes 
should  be  reconciled.  The  teacher  should  not  exclusively  fol¬ 
low  the  child’s  interest,  nor,  in  undue  fashion,  call  unreservedly 
for  effort.  The  highest  endeavor  should  be,  by  using  both 
methods  together,  to  awaken  and  develop  a  profound  ultimate 
interest.  To  do  this  a  teacher  should  plan  specific  attention 
exercises,  and  should  himself  possess  physical  vitality  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  should  “  throw  himself  mentally  and  physically 
into  the  work.” 

Finally  in  Part  V,  tho  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
volitional,  are  the  prime  and  comprehensive  phases  of  rounded 
educational  development,  religious  education  is  held  to  be 
the  “  natural  and  logical  conclusion  of  all  education.”  It 
is  not  a  thing  apart.  It  is  not  an  “  artificial  graft  into 
human  nature  ” ;  “  not  a  safe  passing  of  an  adolescent  crisis.” 
If  the  culmination  in  a  religious  consciousness  be  not  attained, 
the  educative  process  ends  with  an  unfinished  product — a  per¬ 
son,  the  inherent  but  neglected  capacities  of  whom  can  not  give 
him  the  “  heart  of  existence.”  Hence  the  mutual  influences  of 
home,  school,  and  church  must  lend  and  adapt  themselves  to 
their  separate  allotted  stages  in  this  development.  Church 
methods  are  too  mature  for  some  of  the  stages.  “  It  [the 
church]  needs  also  to  become  adolescent,”  to  train  for  practical 
social  service.  Newly  instituted  college  courses  must  extend 
the  religious  horizon  of  college  men.  But  the  most  ominous 
decadence  is  noted  in  that  of  family  religion.  This  peculiarly 
delicate  and  vital  burden  can  not  be  thrown  upon  the  school, 
nor  upon  the  Sunday  school,  nor  upon  the  pulpit.  As  to  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  per  se  in  the  public  schools,  our  times  de¬ 
mand  not  teachers  of  religion,  but  religious  teachers;  not  so 
much  academic,  but  rather  devotional,  practical  use  of  religion. 
The  academic,  with  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  is  neither  possible 
under  existing  conditions,  nor  desirable,  since  it  would  necessi¬ 
tate  superficial  treatment  of  form,  and  tend  to  obscure  the 
deeper  truth  that  the  Bible  also,  above  all,  is  “  the  religion  of 
that  individual  race  most  gifted  among  the  races  of  the  world 
in  the  genius  for  religion — universal  in  its  outlook  and  sweep.” 
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Its  subject-matter,  however,  tho  the  most  important,  is  the  most 
poorly  taught;  hence,  a  vigorous  revolution  in  method  must 
come  in  home,  church,  Sunday  school,  and  public  school.  “  It 
should  consciously  begin  in  the  home,  be  unconsciously  felt 
in  the  school,  and  come  to  fruition  in  the  church.” 

It  has  been  above  suggested  that  Horne’s  position  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  education  among  the  sciences 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  such  scientists  as  Miinsterberg.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  their  conceptions  of  the  characteristics 
of  science  are  different.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  their 
conceptions  of  the  field,  limitations,  and  purpose  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  itself,  differ  greatly. 

Pure  scientific  psychological  description  of  the  Miinster- 
berg  type  does  not  as  yet  presume  to  explain,  in  any  such 
definite  way  as  to  enable  the  scientist  to  dictate  specific  method 
to  the  educator  concerning  the  infinitely  complex  stages  in 
the  learning  process,  nor  in  the  esthetic  attitude,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  as  yet  unconceived  processes  by  the  union  of  which 
character  is  formed  or  the  religious  experience  organically  de¬ 
veloped.  What  we  know  of  these  values  comes  to  us  from 
other  than  psychological  attitudes  toward  these  vital  questions 
of  real  value.  If  Horne  accepted  such  a  working  concept 
of  psychology,  the  inconsistency  of  his  attitude  would  be 
apparent.  He,  however,  does  not  accept  it.  His  is  an  appre¬ 
ciative  moral  attitude  primarily,  a  psychological  strictly  only 
when  this  seems  to  be  profitable  for  practise. 

In  vigorous  and  systematic  treatment  and  in  earnestness  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  the  striking  new  suggestions  which  one 
accumulates  as  one  reads,  and  which  seem  to  develop  logically 
from  chapter  to  chapter  of  his  treatment,  Horne’s  book 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  list 
of  well-planned  treatises  on  principles  of  education.  Among 
the  few  books  of  its  class,  it  will  be  more  immediately  service¬ 
able,  since  it  follows  almost  in  detail  with  applications  the  order 
of  most  psychological  text-books.  It  seems  to  issue  forth  from 
a  born  teacher,  from  principles  of  his  heart  and  his  sane  reli¬ 
gious,  as  well  as  from  his  intellectual,  life.  One  finds  further 
a  hearty  utilization  of  facts  from  all  sources :  from  the 
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classics,  from  experimental  science,  and  from  higher  criticism. 
His  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  also  a  similar 
list  of  connected  problems  for  more  exhaustive  study,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Adverse  criticism  there  can  be  and  will  be,  of  course,  of 
Professor  Horne’s  position,  tho  his  treatment  is  seldom  dog¬ 
matic.  Changing  of  curriculums,  revolt  from  custom,  radical 
inclusion  of  new  subject-matter,  however  well  justified,  never 
meets  with  unanimous  approval.  Neither  can  practical  appli¬ 
cation  follow  scientific  assurance  of  wisdom,  however  urgent 
and  natural  it  seems.  However  desirable  it  be  that  teachers 
have  the  intellectual  discernment,  the  emotional  background, 
and  the  religious  consciousness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
psychological  penchant  and  training,  so  desirable  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  ends  of  the  normative  and  applied  science  of 
education,  as  urged  by  our  author,  the  ideal  for  them  here,  at 
any  rate,  is  placed  high.  Indeed,  the  exhortatory  element  in 
the  book  is  not  one  of  its  least  important  characteristics. 

While  the  stylists  may  criticise  some  paragraphs,  and  the 
strictly  experimental  psychologists  may  think  some  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  assumptions  as  yet  unproven,  and  altho  methodologists 
will  undoubtedly  demur  when  our  author  asks  for  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  education  into  the  exclusive  sisterhood  of  sciences, 
none  I  think  will  question  the  prudence  nor  the  usefulness  of  a 
book  whose  preface  ends,  “  If  this  volume  helps  to  point  the 
way  to  a  science  of  education,  or  to  make  the  task  of  any  fellow 
teacher  somewhat  lighter  and  sweeter,  the  author  has  his  re¬ 
ward,”  and  the  tone  of  whose  treatment  is  fairness,  candor, 
openness  of  conviction,  sympathy,  hope,  and  enthusiasm. 

Vastly  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  marked  attention, 
pointedly  attempted  by  the  above  work,  to  aim,  in  practise,  as 
is  now  also  being  done  in  theory,  a  definite  attack  upon  the 
significant  problem  of  our  emotional  consciousness.  The  sep¬ 
arate  chapters,  or  series  of  chapters,  devoted  to  this,  in  Horne’s 
book,  Thorndike’s  Principles  of  teaching,  Bagley’s  Educative 
process  (chapter  18),  and  Betts’s  Mind  in  education,  not  to 
mention  others,  clearly  indicate  that  the  training  of  feelings, 
independently  of  their  value  for  intellectual  apprehension  pri- 
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marily,  has  past  already  beyond  the  stage  of  general  exhorta¬ 
tion.  They  furnish  no  clear  directions,  and  yet  are  more  than 
mere  suggestions.  They  are  reflecting  the  philosophic  and  psy¬ 
chologic  spirit  of  the  day.  Wundt’s  most  recent  great  psycho¬ 
logical  contribution  is  concerned  with  feeling,  which  theory 
has  been  provocative  of  a  great  amount  of  specific  experimental 
tests.  Titchener,  at  the  World’s  Fair  Congress,  points  the  fu¬ 
ture  worker  in  psychology  to  this  rich  uninvestigated  realm. 
The  American  Psychological  Association,  last  December,  in 
Boston,  gave  a  third  of  its  program  to  this  discussion.  Calkins 
seeks  to  broaden  the  concept  of  psychology  so  as  to  include 
without  inconsistency  of  treatment  this  phase  of  a  self. 
Wundt,  it  should  be  recalled,  holds  feeling  to  be  as  funda¬ 
mental  an  element  of  conscious  life  as  sensation.  Judd  (as 
I  understand  from  an  unpublished  speech)  would  deplore  the 
tendency,  made  powerful  by  Spinoza  and  Kant,  and  evident 
in  the  above-cited  discussion,  to  consider  emotion  as  vague  in¬ 
tellection,  or  to  hope  for  it  to  find  its  consummation  in  intel¬ 
lectual  clarity.  It,  indeed,  has  a  definiteness  and  clarity  all 
its  own.  The  last  words  of  two  prominent  metaphysicians, 
Taylor  and  Bradley,  are  that  they  fail  to  find  a  type  of  expe¬ 
rience  which  seems  to  represent  real  life,  if  one  exclude  the 
essentially  affective  (esthetic)  from  the  list  of  ultimate  compo¬ 
nents,  as  Royce  seems  to  them,  for  example,  to  do.  Prag¬ 
matism,  as  I  understand  it,  says,  among  other  things,  “  before 
transcending  experience,  discover  all  its  elements.”  Intellectu- 
alism,  which  issues  in  presentationalism  in  psychology,  has 
brought  forward  metaphysical  systems  which  we  can  not  con¬ 
nect  with  life.  Presentational  psychology  is  reflected  in  mod¬ 
ern  one-sided,  industrious,  conscious,  educational  attempts  to 
produce  intellectual  prodigies — and  at  a  tremendous  risk  and 
evident  sacrifice.  Neither  Plato’s  intellectual  love  of  God,  nor 
Spinoza’s,  seems  to  possess  the  juiciness  for  our  life’s  de¬ 
mands;  yet  both  sought  to  supplement  the  felt  inadequacy  of 
our  human  ideational  conquests.  Berkeley,  exhausting  his 
realm  of  presentationism  again,  invented  a  God  to  supply 
his  felt  need  of  supplementing  his  preconceived  limitations  of 
experiences,  forgetting  that,  perhaps,  he  had  overlookt  some- 
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thing  vital  in  experience  itself.  Today  James  is  urging  us  to 
overlook  the  fruitless  skirmishes,  due  to  the  false  scent  of  the 
German  Romanticists  who  urge  us  to  transcend  experience, 
and  to  take  up,  in  a  more  thoro-going  manner,  the  method  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Still  again,  the  so-called  practical  educators,  Eliot  and 
Hanus,  for  example,  make  no  reference  to,  and  show  us  no 
connection  between,  the  idealistic  or  voluntaristic  systems  of 
philosophy  and  the  ideals  of  education  as  they  see  them.  Nor 
do  they  see,  or  seeing,  fail  to  show  their  readers,  where  educa¬ 
tion  uses  psychological  contributions.  McMurry,  in  his  Course 
of  study  for  the  eight  grades,  outlines  with  appalling  fulness 
material  which  the  poor  teachers  should  digest,  and  digesting, 
should  impart  to  their  pupils  proportionately,  and  with  a 
watchful  eye,  lest  they  waste  effort  in  so  doing.  Perhaps  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  teachers  to  whom  he  appeals  has 
read  or  can  read  and  digest  all  he  suggests,  to  say  nothing 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  inaccessibility  to  sources,  lack 
of  freedom  of  choice,  and  failure  to  appreciate  the  reasons 
underlying  the  suggestions.  Nature  study,  language  training, 
music,  art,  all  the  newcomers  in  the  curriculum,  suggest  that 
feelings  be  recognized  and  nourished  and  consciously  devel¬ 
oped.  If  only  some  safe,  plausible,  and  workable  psychology 
of  feeling  could  find  statement;  if  feeling,  scientifically,  not 
ethically,  could  be  studied  in  such  way  that  here,  as  in  intel¬ 
lection,  science  could  give  some  assurance  and  basis  for  even 
a  provisional  pedagogical  experiment,  the  result  would  be  that 
more  individual  initiative  would  be  found  in  teachers,  the 
standard  for  the  profession  more  systematically  based  on  more 
than  mere  intellectual  attainment,  and  the  profession  itself 
more  inviting  to  the  better  type  of  personality,  who,  students 
of  the  profession’s  status  tell  us,  go  into  other  callings,  chiefly 
because  the  chance  for  free  exercise  of  experience  in  its  fulness 
is  elsewhere  the  more  quickly  possible. 

Finally,  the  whole  situation  seems  to  be  this.  Philosophers 
are  driven  to  experience  again  to  see  what  has  there  possibly 
been  overlookt,  or  superficially  treated.  Some  (Taylor  and 
Bradley)  bid  us  formulate  our  ideal  or  real  experience  after 
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the  type  of  the  emotional  or  affective  (esthetic).  Perhaps 
their  psychological  shortcomings,  frankly  admitted  by  one  of 
the  above  writers  at  any  rate,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  leave  one  seeking  the  light,  still  dangerously  near  to  mys¬ 
ticism  (another  frank  admission  of  theirs).  The  other  type 
of  Absolutists,  with  Professor  Royce  as  an  example,  portrays 
for  us  a  sublime  and  magnificent  type ;  but  we  lose  sight  of  the 
individual,  and,  I,  for  one,  can  not  feel  that  I  live  it,  when  I 
go  from  under  its  spell  into  practical  life  again.  Perhaps  prag¬ 
matism  brings  light  to  the  initiated,  and  one  hopes  that  in  their 
thoro-going  analysis  of  “  actuality,”  they  may  take  into  ac¬ 
count  this  mystery  of  the  affective  side  of  our  nature.  If  this 
tendency  is  imminent,  our  discussion  is  pertinent.  It  seems 
worth  stating  that  two  things  are  evident:  the  philosophical 
ultimatum  is  not  forthcoming;  and  none  of  the  wise  men  fur¬ 
nish  the  practical  teacher  of  education  with  a  typical  ideal 
experience,  on  which  to  base  his  generalizations  of  values,  nor 
to  which  to  relate  what  practically  seems  worth  while  in  what 
common  sense  reveals  to  be  good  maxims  to  follow. 

Resorting  to  the  practical  man  for  aid,  we  are  told  to  de¬ 
velop  “  right  feelings.”  As  we  definitely  train  the  intellect, 
let  feelings  be  infiltrated  as  a  sort  of  by-product  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  scheming.  Everybody  tells  us,  for  vague  biological, 
psychological  (?),  and  ethical  reasons,  to  roundly  develop 
the  child  or  the  student.  No  one  tells  us  how — except  intel¬ 
lectually. 

A  forsaken  psychology,  however  indirectly  it  entered  our 
educational  ideal,  brought  this  about.  The  new  psychology,  by 
extending  its  boundaries  perhaps,  can  gradually  add  other 
elements.  The  successful  teacher,  the  born  teacher,  succeeds 
in  spite  of  our  schematized  educational  ideal,  just  as  the  child 
twenty  years  ago  learned  to  read  in  spite  of  his  alphabet,  or  as 
ancient  China  made  some  progress,  and  is  making  more,  in 
spite  of  her  educational  obstacles.  The  successful  teacher, 
somehow  unconsciously,  meets  the  demand  of  life.  His  mag- 
iietism,  his  transference  of  personal  feeling,  his  personality, 
we  call  it,  suffices  admirably.  But  the  instillation  of  ideas, 
supplemented  by  the  development  of  appreciative  attitude,  in  a 
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nation,  must  be  done  by  a  person  of  average  personality,  or 
below  the  average  it  seems.  Looking  for  instruction,  he  finds 
definite  pedagogical  rules  applicable  to  the  training  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  ;  and  nothing  but  exhortation  at  best,  if  he  deign  to  read 
even  that,  for  emphasis  on  other  phases  of  experience.  If  he 
be  even  among  the  number  of  ambitious  teachers,  it  is  clear 
where  he  will  direct  his  attack.  The  emotional,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  moral  and  the  religious,  will  suffer,  and  suffer  in¬ 
creasingly.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case. 

While  none  of  the  above  educational  treatises  actually  do, 
either  in  exhaustive  treatment  or  in  searching  analysis,  make 
as  adequate  a  training  of  the  feeling  as  of  the  intellect  possible 
as  yet,  they  do,  Horne’s  book  especially,  unequivocally  demand 
that  it  be  on  a  substantial  parity.  A  decisive  stand  means  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  wisht,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  teachers 
who  have  passed  the  stage  of  merely  accepting  literal  authori¬ 
tative  dictation,  or  moral  persuasion  per  se,  do,  that  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  pedagogy,  as  they  become  related  more  closely, 
should  really  seem,  to  the  average  earnest  intelligence,  not  to 
exclude  from  treatment  some  of  the  most  valued  and  enriching 
elements  of  everyday  life.  “  By  feeling,”  says  Royce  in 
his  Outlines  of  psychology,  “  we  mean  simply  our  present 
sensitiveness  to  the  values  of  things.  .  .  This  I  consider,  and 
chiefly  from  actual  teaching  experience,  to  be  the  most  vital 
and  fascinating  chapter  either  for  philosophy  or  for  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  an  absolute  essential  for  education. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE  ^ 

A  distinguished  statesman  has  recently  said  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be 
sought  in  modern  social  and  political  conditions;  rather  than 
in  the  literal  words  of  the  document  itself  or  in  the  records 
of  the  Federalist.  In  like  manner  we  must  look  to  some 
other  source  than  the  dictionary  or  tradition  for  the  modern 
definition  of  education  and  culture. 

An  old  idea  of  culture  that  has  obtained  for  five  hundred 
years  and  more  has  laid  its  chief  emphasis  on  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  accomplishments.  The  possessor  of  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  cultured,  and  no  other  person  could  claim  that 
distinction.  Courses  of  study  for  schools  and  choice  of  occu¬ 
pations  for  men  and  women  have  long  been  dominated  by  this 
ancient  conception  of  culture;  and  even  yet  in  schools  and 
colleges  that  offer  several  courses  of  study,  the  course  of 
highest  caste  is  often  judged  to  be  the  course  that  has  the 
smallest  possible  relation  to  modern  life  and  its  varied  activi¬ 
ties.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  however, 
there  has  slowly  grown  the  conviction  that  the  highest  culture 
includes  something  more  than  mere  knowing,  and  that  the 
power  to  do  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  cultured  man.  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler’s  definition  of  culture  that  is  likely  to  stand  as  a 
classic  definition  for  many  a  year,  includes :  “  Refined  and 
gentle  manners,  facility  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  the  powder  and  habit  of  reflection,  capacity  for  growth, 
and  the  power  to  do.” 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  manual  training  high  schools  and  trade  schools 
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to  see  if  these  institutions  furnish  the  material  and  activities 
for  the  attainment  of  culture.  Time  will  not  permit  a  de¬ 
tailed  review  of  all  the  courses  of  study,  but  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  courses  in  fifteen  of  the  leading  manual 
training  high  schools  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  subjects  are  mainly  common  to  all :  English,  at 
least  one  foreign  language;  history  and  civics;  mathematics; 
physics  and  chemistry;  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing; 
joinery;  wood-turning  and  pattern-making;  forge  and  foundry 
work ;  and  machine-shop  practise.  The  manual  training  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  several  years  have  been  arranged  with  such  variety 
as  to  insure  sustained  interest  and  to  prevent  irksome  repeti¬ 
tion  or  automatic  and  unthinking  reproduction.  It  has  been 
definitely  planned  that  any  process  shall  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  to  compel  the  student  to  think,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  merely  mechanical;  and  this  plan  is  justified 
by  the  consideration  that  a  mechanical  process  ceases  to  be  of 
educational  value  to  a  student  at  the  very  point  where  it  begins 
to  be  of  industrial  value  to  an  apprentice,  since  the  valuable 
product  of  manual  training  is  a  disciplined  mind,  while  the 
valuable  product  of  apprentice  work  is  some  article  of  com¬ 
merce  produced  with  advantage  only  after  endless  repetition 
and  acquired  skill  have  rendered  the  process  mechanical.  Just 
here  lies  the  difference  between  the  manual  training  school  and 
the  trade  school  which  are  so  often  confused. 

In  most  of  the  schools  the  apportionment  and  distribution 
of  manual  training  exercises  is  such  that  muscular  exertion 
stops  short  of  excessive  fatigue,  so  that  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  may  not  suffer  inhibition.  Recitation  and  shop  work 
alternate  so  that  each  is  a  relief  to  the  other.  Many  principals 
and  teachers  of  manual  training  schools  maintain  that  their 
students  accomplish  nearly  as  much  in  academic  work  as  do 
the  students  of  other  schools,  and  their  statements  are  by  no 
means  incredible. 

The  city  boy  is  confined  at  home,  restricted  on  the  street, 
and  necessarily  represt  in  the  ordinary  school  till  he  aches 
to  do  something  with  the  motor  cells  of  his  brain  and  nerves 
acting  thru  his  rapidly  growing  muscles.  Manual  training. 
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far  from  wasting  his  time,  gives  him  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  stillness  and  restraint  of  the  ordinary  classroom.  It  accus¬ 
toms  him  to  think  for  the  sake  of  doing  and  to  do  because  he 
has  thought,  a  mode  of  thinking  and  working  that  is  of  great 
advantage  even  in  the  mastery  of  scholastic  subjects.  Periods 
of  work  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  teacher  are  much 
more  numerous  in  the  manual  training  than  in  the  ordinary 
high  school,  hence  few,  if  any,  periods  remain  for  preparing 
lessons  in  school  hours.  This  full  employment  of  his  time  is 
of  advantage  to  the  student  in  two  ways.  He  works  under 
direction  and  supervision  for  a  large  number  of  hours  per 
day,  and  he  is  compelled  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  study 
at  home,  such  as  he  must  rely  upon  in  higher  institutions  and 
later  in  his  life  w^ork.  On  the  whole,  he  doubtless  works  more 
hours  than  the  purely  academic  student;  but  his  rewards  are 
proportionately  greater,  and  he  rests  by  change  rather  than  by 
idleness.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  he  should  accomplish  more 
than  his  neighbor  in  the  ordinary  school. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  sawing,  planing,  hammering,  and 
machine  work  a  means  of  attaining  culture?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  done.  Many  a  young  man  has  learned  to  be  a  chronic  loafer 
while  dozing  over  a  text-book  in  Greek  or  ethics ;  while  many 
a  plain  carpenter  or  blacksmith  has  acquired  the  characteristics 
of  real  culture  while  shaping  his  material  to  forms  of  service¬ 
ableness  and  beauty.  No  study  or  art  is  in  itself  so  refined 
that  a  half-hearted  and  slovenly  pursuit  of  it  can  result  in 
anything  better  than  mental  and  moral  flabbiness;  and  no 
task,  either  of  book-work  or  of  manual  training,  can  yield  its 
highest  return  to  the  student  unless  he  devotes  himself  to  that 
task  for  the  time  as  if  it  were  the  main  business  of  his  life. 
I  might  better  have  said  unless  for  the  time  he  can  realize  that 
that  task  is  the  main  business  of  his  life.  The  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  of  manual  training  for  disciplinary  purposes  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  which  the  student  brings  to  his  task  is 
perfectly  obvious  both  while  his  work  is  in  progress  and  in 
the  finished  product.  Deception,  evasion,  and  shuffling  are  im¬ 
possible  in  handiwork.  In  this  respect  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
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that  the  disciplinary  value  of  manual  training  exceeds  that 
of  Latin  or  of  mathematics,  and  to  assert  that  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  secondary  education 
by  assigning  credit  for  wood-working,  blacksmithing,  chipping 
and  filing  and  fitting,  and  machine  tool  work  to  candidates  seek¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  course  in  liberal  arts. 

No  more  valuable  precept  was  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  than  that  secondary  school  programs  must  be  made 
primarily  for  those  whose  education  is  not  to  be  pursued  be¬ 
yond  the  secondary  school,  and  that  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  enter  higher  institutions  should  be  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  instruction  of  those  who  elect  to  study  the 
same  subjects  without  the  expectation  of  entering  higher  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  precept  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  in  secondary  education,  together  with  the  liberalizing 
and  unifying  of  college  entrance  requirements,  has  made  it 
possible  for  students  in  manual  training  high  schools  to  pre¬ 
pare  at  once  for  college  and  for  life,  so  that  the  school  now 
serves,  first  of  all,  that  very  large  number  of  boys  who  may  not 
even  finish  the  high  school  course;  second,  the  more. fortunate 
boys  who  may  graduate  from  the  high  school;  and,  third, 
the  favored  few  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
college  or  the  technical  or  professional  school.  In  the  typical 
manual  training  school  of  the  present,  manual  training  serves 
to  supplement  rather  than  to  supplant  scholastic  or  academic 
training,  and  the  graduate  finds  every  door  of  opportunity 
open  to  him  from  the  liberal  arts  course  of  Columbia,  Harvard, 
or  Yale,  to  ready  employment  at  good  wages  in  the  shop  or 
power  plant.  Moreover,  he  has  learned  the  rudiments  of  many 
trades  and  occupations  and  has  had  an  experience  that  ought 
to  reveal  to  him  his  inclination  and  fitness  for  the  particular 
occupation  in  which  he  can  be  serviceable  and  happy.  In  its 
variety  of  experience  and  breadth  of  opportunity,  the  manual 
training  high  school  seems  to  be  pre-eminently  a  culture  school, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  its  field  of  usefulness 
will  ever  be  diminished  by  reversion  of  popular  favor  to  -the 
traditional  classical  or  literary  school.  The  greater  danger 
will  lie  in  the  very  popularity  of  the  technical  side  of  the 
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school,  which  may  tend  to  convert  the  broadly  cultural  courses 
of  the  present  into  narrow  technical  or  trade  courses.  In 
view  of  the  immaturity  of  the  average  beginner  in  the  high 
school  and  his  obvious  inability  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  his 
life  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  any  considerable  narrowing 
or  specializing  of  the  high  school  course  in  its  earlier  years 
would  be  deplorable. 

Extreme  advocates  of  industrial  education  will  point  to  the 
continuation  schools  of  Germany  as  an  example  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  should  be  provided  for  the  mass  of  graduates  from 
elementary  schools  in  this  country.  Munich  alone  has  highly 
specialized  schools  for  thirty-eight  different  trades  or  occu¬ 
pations.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  struggle  for 
mere  existence  is  not  so  keen  in  this  country  as  in  Germany; 
that  choice  of  occupation  is  so  absolutely  free  with  us  that 
the  father’s  occupation  seldom  determines  that  of  his  son, 
while  in  Germany  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for 
the  son  to  be  brought  up  in  his  father’s  trade  or  business. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  and  undesirable  that  the  American 
boy  of  fourteen  should  select  a  school  or  a  course  of  study  that 
will  forever  close  to  him  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  higher 
industrial  and  social  positions.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  generally 
better  for  the  American  boy  of  fourteen  to  have  a  year  or  two 
years  of  general  high  school  \vork  rather  than  to  begin  imme¬ 
diately  a  special  course  of  study  to  prepare  for  wagon-making, 
bookbinding,  printing,  or  stone-cutting.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  students  who 
enter  the  high  school  drop  out  before  the  completion  of  the 
second  year,  it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  provide  special 
industrial  courses  for  those  who  discover  early  that  their  school 
training  can  not  extend  beyond  the  high  school.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  elect  special  vocational  studies  for  a  course  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  w^ould  doubtless  hold  many  in  school  who  now 
drop  out  in  the  first  and  second  years.  Even  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  culture  it  would  seem  obvious  that  a  well-rounded  and 
complete  industrial  course  would  be  of  greater  value  than  a 
fragmentary  and  unfinished  academic  course. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  moderate  amount 
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of  material  prosperity  is  a  pre-requisite  to  advancement  in 
culture  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  society  at  large. 
Starved  and  half-clad  races  of  men  have  never  produced 
leaders  of  civilization.  The  relation  between  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  and  material  prosperity  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  fashion  by  the  investigations  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  The 
committee  investigated  the  cases  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
boys  and  young  men  employed  within  the  state  and  ascer¬ 
tained  the  average  weekly  wages  of  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  shops  and  of  those  who  had  been  trained  in 
technical  schools.  The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation : 


Age 

Average  wages  per 
week  of  boys  trained 
in  shops 

Average  wages  per 
week  of  boys  trained 
in  technical  schools 

14 

$  4.00 

15 

4-50 

16 

500 

17 

6.00 

18 

7.00 

$10.00 

19 

8.50 

11-75 

20 

950 

1500 

21 

9-50 

16.00 

22 

11.50 

20.00 

23 

11-75 

21.00 

24 

12.00 

23.00 

25 

12.75 

3I-OO 

If  two  boys  of  average  ability,  whom  we  may  call  A  and  B, 
had  graduated  from  an  elementary  school  twelve  years  ago, 
and  A  had  gone  to  work  at  once,  while  B  had  spent  four  years 
in  a  good  technical  school,  A  would  have  earned  in  his  twelve 
years  of  work  about  $5,122.50,  while  B  would  have  earned 
about  $7,387.50  or  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
his  less  fortunate  classmate.  This  estimate  assumes  that  each 
would  have  had  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  per  year  without  pay. 
A  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  wages  for  an  unskilled 
laborer,  while  B,  with  training  and  experience,  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  a  rapid  advancement  in  wages  that  will  soon  en¬ 
able  him  to  invest  in  a  business  of  his  own.  In  a  few  years 
more  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  employment  for  a  dozen  or 
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perhaps  a  hundred  men  like  A.  He  can  support  a  family  in 
comfort  and  can  give  his  children  a  good  education. 

President  Roosevelt  well  said  of  industrial  education  in  his 
address  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
on  May  31,  1907:  “The  printer,  the  electrical  worker, 
the  house-painter,  the  foundryman,  should  be  trained  just  as 
carefully  as  the  stenographer  or  the  drug  clerk.  They  should 
be  trained  alike  in  head  and  in  hand.  They  should  get  over 
the  idea  that  to  earn  $12  a  week  and  call  it  ‘  salary  ’  is  better 
than  to  earn  $25  a  week  and  call  it  ‘  wages.’  The  young  man 
who  has  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  refuse  to  enter  the 
crowded  field  of  the  so-called  professions  and  to  take  to  con¬ 
structive  industry,  is  almost  sure  of  an  ample  reward  in  earn¬ 
ings,  in  health,  in  opportunity  to  marry  early,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  home  with  reasonable  freedom  from  worry. 

“  To  train  boys  and  girls  in  merely  literary  accomplishments, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  industrial,  manual,  and  technical  train¬ 
ing,  tends  to  unfit  them  for  industrial  work;  and  in  real  life 
most  work  is  industrial.” 

However  desirable  the  skill  and  earning  power  acquired  thru 
industrial  education  may  be,  we  must  not  forget  that  mere 
money-getting  ability  is  not  the  highest  gain.  Intellectual 
honesty,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  self-control  are  far 
more  valuable  than  any  material  acquisitions,  and  some  of  these 
are  a  part  of  the  heritage  lost  amidst  the  artificial  conditions 
of  modern  city  life.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  national  history 
a  sparsely  distributed  population  was  compelled  to  learn  and 
practise  many  homely  arts.  The  remote  homestead  was  the 
busy  scene  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  of  home  cooking, 
now  so  largely  displaced  by  the  corner  grocery,  the  bakery,  and 
the  delicatessen.  It  was  the  place  for  the  manufacturing  on  a 
small  scale  of  boots,  shoes,  straw  hats,  whips,  butter,  cheese, 
soap,  candles,  carts,  sleds,  yokes,  kegs,  barrels,  handles  for 
farm  implements,  carpets,  rugs,  and  clothing,  and  for  the 
mending  of  shoes,  harness,  tools,  and  machines;  and  all  these 
occupations  saved  expenditure  or  added  to  the  family  income. 
In  all  these  activities  the  children  had  a  part,  and  their  work 
was  real  work,  purposeful  and  serviceable.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
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sible  in  a  single  modern  school  to  equal  the  variety  of  these 
occupations,  and  not  at  all  possible  to  reproduce  the  invaluable 
conditions  of  purpose  and  service.  ^  The  best  that  a  modern 
school  can  do  is  to  restore  in  part  the  rich  industrial  inheritance 
of’ the  country  boy  of  fifty  years  ago. 

More  and  more,  and  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  the  population 
has  crowded  into  cities.  At  what  rate  this  movement  has  taken 
place  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  diagram  prepared  from 
data  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau. 
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Vertical  spaces  represent  percentage  of  population  in  cities  of  8,000  or 
more  inhabitants. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  disturbance  of  1893,  served  only  to  check  for 
a  little  space  the  rush  of  population  to  the  cities,  and  no  com¬ 
bination  of  causes  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  back 
again  toward  the  country.  Along  with  this  urban  trend  of 
population  have  come  housing  in  narrower  quarters,  concen¬ 
tration  of  capital  and  labor  in  great  factories,  minute  division 
of  labor,  and  narrowing  of  individual  experience  so  far  as 
industries  are  concerned. 

“  Ill  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

"Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 
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Division  of  labor  and  specialization  in  the  early  stages  of 
civilization  are  marks  of  progress  both  for  the  individual  and 
for  society;  but  carried  to  excess  in  later  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  they  are  causes  of  inevitable  retrogression  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Almost  no  man  at  the  present  time  ever  learns  the 
whole  of  even  one  trade.  One  workman  learns  to  cut  the 
vamp  of  a  shoe ;  another  to  sew  that  vamp  to  the  quarter  which 
still  a  third  workman  has  cut;  but  not  one  of  these  men  knows 
how  to  put  the  shoe  on  a  last  or  to  finish  the  sole  and  heel. 

Narrowing  and  blighting  as  the  modern  division  of  labor  has 
proved  for  the  adult  workman,  its  results  have  been  even  more 
disastrous  for  the  children,  who  have  lost  the  joy  and  the 
growth  springing  from  serviceable  occupations.  The  girl  has 
lost  the  wholesome  tasks  of  the  home  and  the  safe  freedom 
of  the  country  in  exchange  for  the  tortured  piano,  the  theater, 
and  the  novel ;  while  the  boy  has  gained  in  exchange  for  his  lost 
inheritance  of  rugged  and  useful  work  the  chasing  of  ice-carts 
and  fire-engines,  the  building  of  bonfires  in  the  streets  till 
routed  by  the  police,  and  the  prowlings  and  depredations  of 
offensive  and  defensive  city  gangs.  He  is  often  a  nuisance 
in  his  family  and  a  menace  to  society  at  large.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  some  psychologists  have  regarded  the  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  as  an  illustration  of  an  individual  rapidly  re¬ 
peating  the  history  of  the  race,  and  that  the  crowding  and 
repression  of  the  city  have  bred  a  race  of  young  barbarians  and 
Ishmaelites.  What  legitimate  outlet  shall  be  provided  for  the 
pent-up  energies  of  the  growing  city  boy?  We  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  room  for  his  superfluous  strength  in  the  home 
or  on  the  street ;  but  there  yet  remains  one  safe  and  profitable 
employment  for  all  his  abounding  power  in  the  shop,  the 
draughting-room,  the  laboratory  of  the  manual  training,  or 
technical,  or  industrial  school. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  belittle  the  service  of  general 
or  classical  high  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  highest 
appreciation  of  their  work,  and  I  believe  that  manual  training 
and  industrial  courses  will  be  strong  and  effective  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  retain  the  essentials  of  academic  courses.  My 
belief,  however,  is  that  the  manual  training  or  industrial  high 
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school  affords  the  city  boy  a  peculiar  advantage  for  complete 
development  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  type  of  school, 
and  I  trust  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  shop 
and  the  draughting-room  will  be  as  accessible  as  the  chemical 
or  the  physical  laboratory  to  every  student  in  the  general  high 
school. 

The  movement  for  general  industrial  education  is  upon  us, 
and  it  is  full  of  promise  both  for  real  culture  and  for  material 
prosperity.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  rising  of 
tomorrow’s  sun  or  of  the  tides  of  the  sea  as  to  try  to  with¬ 
stand  this  universal  movement  in  education.  What  attitude, 
then,  shall  the  educators  of  the  older  school  assume  toward 
this  movement?  Shall  they  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  educa¬ 
tional  experimenters,  newly  converted  enthusiasts,  and  those 
to  whom  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  industrial  education  makes  its 
strongest  appeal?  Or  will  they  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  participate  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  that 
are  to  shape  its  future  to  ideal  ends,  and  add  the  wisdom  of 
their  experience  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  its  promotion? 

Frank  Rollins 

Stuyvesant  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES  ^ 

In  reflecting  upon  this  subject  I  find  it  to  be  so  large  that  it 
can  not  be  covered  adequately  in  a  brief  address,  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  formulate  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  more 
important  special  features  of  state  universities,  and  thereafter 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  of  especial 
interest  to  this  association. 

Before  taking  up  the  exceptional  tendencies  of  state  uni¬ 
versities,  it  should  be  recalled  that  when  this  class  of  institution 
was  founded  first  in  the  South  and  later  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  purpose  was  to  provide,  by  state  funds,  universities  for 
exactly  the  work  that  the  private  foundations  of  the  East  were 
performing,  since  funds  from  private  sources  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  this  work.  Indeed  the  earlier  state  universities,  both 
south  and  west,  were  modeled  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the 
eastern  institutions,  and  the  development  of  the  two  classes  has 
been  in  a  large  measure  parallel.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that 
the  private  and  state  universities  are  very  much  more  alike 
than  they  are  unlike.  Indeed,  the  great  purposes  of  each  are 
to  give  a  liberal  college  education  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
to  give  professional  training  for  various  avocations,  to  give 
advanced  work  to  those  expecting  to  become  scholars,  and  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  In  all  these  funda¬ 
mental  lines  of  endeavor  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  private  foundation  and  the  state  university.  As 
compared  with  their  likenesses,  their  differences  are  subordi¬ 
nate.  Still  in  recent  years  there  have  appeared  in  state  insti¬ 
tutions  certain  tendencies  which  differentiate  them  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  from  private  foundations. 

*  An  address  given  before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  the 
quarter-centennial  meeting,  in  Boston,  November  6,  1907. 
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Some  time  ago  I  asked  a  professor,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  at  a  state  university  and  since  that  time  has  been 
in  one  of  the  largest  eastern  institutions,  the  most  character¬ 
istic  difference  between  them.  I  explained  that  I  meant  as  to 
spirit,  not  as  to  size,  prestige,  ,or  income.  The  answer  was  that 
the  public  university  feels  a  special  obligation  toward  the  state 
which  supports  it,  whereas  the  private  foundation  feels  no 
exceptional  obligation  to  the  commonwealth  in  which  it  is 
located.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  statement  gives  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 

The  state  university  does  feel  a  special  obligation  to  the 
commonwealth  in  which  it  is  situated.  Indeed,  it  recognizes 
this  obligation  as  its  first  duty.  By  all  known  methods  it  dis¬ 
seminates  information  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  The  state  university  feels  bound 
to  become  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  state.  It  feels  bound 
to  investigate  those  questions  which  concern  the  interests  of 
the  state.  If  a  potato-producing  state,  it  studies  the  diseases 
of  potatoes;  it  inquires  into  the  conditions  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  state,  both  animal  and  human,  and  devises  laws  for  its 
elimination;  it  values  the  public  utilities  for  the  state  officers; 
it  advises  the  legislative  committees  in  problems  of  political 
science;  it  develops  courses  for  training  teachers  for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools ;  it  provides  for  professional  training  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  household  science.  Its  field  of  investigation  covers 
all  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  state — agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial,  political,  social,  and  moral.  In  short,  the  university  aims 
to  become  the  instrument  of  the  state  in  its  upbuilding — mate¬ 
rial,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  Beginning  with  the  same  aims 
as  private  foundations,  such  has  gradually  become  the  special 
purpose  of  the  state  university,  a  purpose  which  is  more  nearly 
realized  in  the  highly  developed  institutions  B^ran  in  those  less 
advanced.  /  / 

But  in  solving  the  problems  of  tl/e  state /the  university  lends 
a  hand  in  the  solution  of  the  problem^  for  other  states 
nations.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  a  discovery  that  its  '^^lefits 
are  not  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  ^  state.  If  the ^ork  of 
Professor  Babcock  for  the  dairy  interests  of  Wi/consin  is 
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worth  a  million  dollars  a  year,  it  is  worth  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  to  the  other  states  of  the  union,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  world. 

But  the  investigators  in  the  state  universities  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  problems  of  the  state.  While  they  are  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  while  they  must  be  dealt  with,  the  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  chairs  are  free  to  take  up  any  problem  that  appeals 
to  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  is  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  disadvantage  for  a  university  to  feel  deeply  local  duties 
and  responsibilities.  In  proportion  to  the  resources,  I  be¬ 
lieve  larger  results  for  the  world  will  be  obtained  by  that 
institution  which  recognizes  local  responsibility  than  by  the 
institution  which  feels  no  special  obligation  to  the  community 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  located,  and  has  simply  before  it  as 
its  ideals,  pure  culture,  pure  learning,  pure  science,  with  little 
or  subordinate  thought  of  immediate  service.  In  short,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  of  the  state  university  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  benefaction  to  the  nation. 

In  dwelling  upon  a  distinction  between  the  private  and  public 
university,  I  fully  appreciate  that  there  is  danger  of  over¬ 
emphasis,  and  that  the  difference  sharply  pointed  out  exists 
in  varying  degrees  in  different  cases. 

Also,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  inestimable  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  which  the  private  foundations  of  the  country  have  per¬ 
formed,  and  will  continue  to  perform  in  the  future.  It  is, 
indeed,  fortunate  that  this  nation  has  the  advantage  of  great 
private  universities,  the  type  dominant  in  Britain,  and  of  great 
state  universities,  the  type  dominant  in  Germany. 

The  distinction  above  given  between  the  state  and  private  uni¬ 
versities  I  believe  to  be  more  characteristic  than  the  one  which 
President  Hadley  and  Professor  Lowell  suggest — that  the  great 
private  foundation  is  a  national,  and  the  large  state  university  a 
local  institution.  Apparently  the  idea  that  the  state  university 
is  a  local  institution  has  to  some  extent  as  its  basis  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  state  name,  such  as  Michigan,  California,  Illinois, 
Minnesota.  But  the  universities  of  Germany — Berlin,  Leipzig, 
and  Bonn — have  names  still  more  localized — not  the  names  of 
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great  commonwealths,  but  those  of  cities.  And  yet  this  fact 
has  not  prevented  the  universities  of  Germany  from  becoming 
international. 

Indeed,  the  argument  which  Professor  Lowell  makes,  based 
upon  attendance,  seems  to  me  to  fall  short  of  sustaining  his 
position.  According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  Reg¬ 
istrar  Tombo,  of  Columbia,  in  Michigan,  the  only  state  uni¬ 
versity  which  for  any  considerable  period  has  been  of  sufficient 
size  and  influence  to  have  the  advantage  of  age,  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  students  come  from  outside  the  state;  whereas  at 
Pennsylvania  only  thirty-one  per  cent,  come  from  outside  the 
state ;  at  Columbia,  only  thirty-six  per  cent. ;  and  at  Harvard, 
forty-seven,  or  only  two  per  cent,  more  than  at  Michigan. 

In  other  state  universities  than  Michigan  the  proportions  of 
students  from  outside  their  states  are  smaller,  but  it  is  scarcely 
a  score  of  years  since  any  of  these  institutions  have  attempted 
to  maintain  graduate  and  professional  schools  of  the  highest 
grade. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  until  very  recently  few  state 
universities  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  attract  students 
from  outside  their  states  in  large  numbers.  Those  state  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  young  and  small  are  essentially  local,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  are  many  scores  of  small  private  colleges.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  catalogs  of  recent  years  shows  that  in  several 
strong  state  universities  the  percentages  of  students  from  other 
states  and  the  numbers  in  the  graduate  schools  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

Already  a  large  number  of  state  universities  have  an  im¬ 
portant  clientele  from  many  of  the  states  of  the  union  and  a 
considerable  group  of  students  from  foreign  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Philippines, 
and  Japan ;  and  these  groups  are  becoming  larger  every  year. 

Also  in  considering  the  matter  of  the  clientele  of  universities 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Tombo,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  state  universities  non-resident 
students  are  charged  higher  fees  than  resident  students,  as 
many  students  as  possible  claim  residence  in  the  state  where 
the  institution  is  located.  Indeed,  in  some  state  universities, 
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after  the  first  year,  such  residence  is  acknowledged  without 
reference  to  the  real  home  of  the  student. 

This  point  is  of  considerable  quantitative  importance,  and  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  require  a  larger  additional  fee  from  non-resi¬ 
dent  students  than  Michigan. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  more 
than  a  local  university,  of  equal  importance  to  the  places  from 
which  the  students  come  are  the  places  to  which  they  go.  Al¬ 
ready  the  graduates  of  the  older  and  stronger  state  univer¬ 
sities  are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  all 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  they  are  taking  their  part 
in  the  world’s  work,  in  such  numbers  as  to  maintain  vigorous 
alumni  associations.  For  the  private  foundations  it  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  their  non-resident 
attendance  is  the  influence  of  their  alumni.  The  same  influ¬ 
ence  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  case  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity.  There  is  action  and  reaction  between  the  widely  dis¬ 
persed  alumni  and  non-resident  attendance,  both  enlarging  the 
influence  of  the  state  universities.  It  will  be  some  years  before 
this  interaction  will  produce  its  full  effect  upon  non-resident 
attendance  in  state  universities. 

Finally  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  per¬ 
centage  of  attendance  of  students  outside  of  the  state  in  which 
an  institution  is  located,  or  amount  of  high-grade  instruction 
and  investigation  which  it  furnishes,  is  the  truer  criterion  under 
which  to  determine  whether  a  university  is  local  or  national, 
for,  after  all,  the  states  constitute  the  nation.  But  this  even¬ 
ing  time  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and 
I  must  be  content  to  express  my  conviction  that  in  proportion 
as  the  state  universities  have  become  strong  in  men  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources,  they  have  become  national  institutions.  It  may 
be  possible  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  hence  to  tell  whether 
the  private  or  the  public  foundation  will  in  the  long  run  per¬ 
form  the  greater  national  service.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope 
and  believe  the  race  will  be  strong  and  close.  If  this  be  so, 
each  will  do  more  for  the  country  than  if  the  other  were  out¬ 
classed. 
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While  I  would  be  glad  to  consider  several  other  features 
of  state  universities,  the  time  limit  set  for  this  address  demands 
that  I  hereafter  confine  my  attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  state 
universities  in  which  this  organization  is  especially  in¬ 
terested — coeducation. 

In  preparing  the  following  statement  I  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  many  letters  giving  the  views  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  presidents. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  coeducation  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  in  the  older  state  universities  of  the  middle 
west  coeducation  began,  not  in  consequence  of  a  theoretical 
belief  in  it  upon  the  part  of  the  officials  of  those  institutions, 
but  in  spite  of  such  belief. 

In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  some  other  state  universities, 
coeducation  gained  foothold  only  gradually  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  popular  pressure  for  as  good  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  women  as  for  the  men.  Illustrative  of  this  sit¬ 
uation,  in  Wisconsin  it  is  to  be  said  that  at  the  outset  the 
women  were  admitted  only  to  a  normal  department  and  their 
classwork  was  entirely  separate.  Finally,  because  of  pressure 
for  a  broader  range  of  studies  and  lack  of  funds  to  obtain 
a  larger  instructional  force.  President  Chadbourne  concluded, 
it  is  said  with  much  reluctance,  to  allow  the  young  men  and 
women  to  recite  together  in  the  subject  in  which  he  himself 
gave  instruction — botany.  No  startling  results  followed,  and 
this  became  the  entering  wedge  which  finally  led,  in  Wisconsin, 
to  equal  opportunities  in  the  state  university  for  the  women 
and  the  men.  Similar  events  occurred  in  other  institutions. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  coeducation  were  then  purely  eco¬ 
nomic.  The  western  states  in  these  early  days  were  too  poor 
to  support  two  high-grade  educational  institutions.  Yet  the 
justice  was  recognized  of  the  women’s  demand  that  they  have 
equal  opportunity  with  the  men.  There  was  no  way  to  afford 
such  opportunity  but  to  adopt  coeducation,  and  this  was  the 
solution  which  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  older  state  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  middle  west. 

The  solution  was  reached  with  much  hesitancy.  Imaginary 
difficulties  and  evils  were  feared.  Of  these,  according  to  Presi- 
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dent  Angell,  the  chief  were,  “  first,  the  fear  of  people  generally 
that  women  could  not  carry  the  studies  of  men  and  that  they 
could  not  endure  the  physical  strain  of  college  work;  and, 
second,  most  of  the  male  students  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  professors  did  not  desire  that  women  should  be 
received.” 

Also,  it  was  feared  that  the  intellectual  standards  of  the 
institutions  would  deteriorate  if  women  were  admitted.  In¬ 
deed,  in  Boston,  during  the  past  summer,  I  was  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  prominent  educational  men  whether  coeducation  had 
not  prevented  state  universities  from  keeping  up  intellectual 
standards,  and  notwithstanding  my  denial,  which  has  since 
been  sustained  by  a  score  of  letters  from  state  university 
presidents,  it  was  still  held  that  a  deterioration  of  intellectual 
standards  in  coeducational  institutions  could  hardly  be  avoided. 
To  these  objections  must  unquestionably  be  added  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  there  was  doubt  in  reference  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  proprieties  if  coeducation  were  adopted. 

It  is  needless  to  say  before  this  audience  that  none  of  the 
evils  and  few  of  the  difficulties  which  were  suggested  against 
coeducation  in  advance  of  its  trial,  have  been  confirmed  by 
experience.  The  moral  standards  of  young  women  and  men 
have  not  deteriorated  in  coeducational  institutions.  In  them 
the  educational  standards  have  steadily  risen  in  the  West,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  have  in  the  East;  indeed,  more  rapidly,  for  many 
years  ago  the  best  western  institutions  were  far  behind  the 
best  eastern  colleges  in  their  standards,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  we  would  not  be  ready  to  make  this  admission. 

While  all  of  the  state  university  presidents,  from  whom 
I  have  had  communications,  hold  the  view  exprest  as  to 
undergraduate  work,  there  are  certain  exceptions  and  reserva¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  graduate  work.  The  president  of  one 
large  state  university  says  that  the  presence  of  women  does  tend 
to  lower  the  standard  of  graduate  work,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  women  do  not  incline  to  research.  While  I  should  hesitate 
to  assent  to  this  statement,  it  does  appear  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  women  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  same 
subject  six  hours  a  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year 
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is  much  smaller  than  among  the  men.  But  this  quality  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  success  in  research.  Thus  while  the  intellectual 
success  of  the  women  in  undergraduate  work  is  unquestioned, 
there  is  still  question  on  the  part  of  some  as  to  the  rank  they 
are  to  take  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  creative  work. 

In  the  early  days  of  coeducation  the  only  real  difficulty  which 
appeared  was  that  mentioned  by  President  Angell — the  women 
were  not  welcome  to  the  students  and  professors.  By  the  men 
the  women  were  regarded  as  interlopers,  and  in  some  institu¬ 
tions  they  were  ostracized.  In  one,  at  least,  this  condition  of 
affairs  has  continued,  to  some  extent,  to  the  present  time,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  disappeared  in  all  other  state  universities. 
In  them  normal  fraternal  relations  obtain  between  the  men 
and  women.  The  presence  of  the  women  in  the  classrooms  and 
on  the  campus  is  regarded  as  perfectly  natural. 

Thus  in  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of  coeducation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  objection  of  the  men  themselves, 
there  was  practically  no  coeducational  problem.  The  women 
were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  men,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
few  women  made  scarcely  more  disturbance  in  the  work  of  ffie 
professors  than  the  appearance  in  recent  years  of  a  considerable 
group  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos. 

The  immediate  success  of  coeducation  in  the  older  of  the 
state  universities  of  the  Middle  West  led  to  its  establishment  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  newer  state  universities,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  all  of  the  state  institutions  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception 
of  Louisiana,  are  coeducational.  The  movement  for  coeduca¬ 
tion  among  the  state  universities  which  won  in  the  North  and 
far  West  did  not  fully  win  in  the  South,  nor  has  it  up  to  the 
present  time ;  for  of  the  southern  state  universities  east  of  the 
Miss' >sippi,  only  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Car- 
olin  ,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  are  coeducational.  But 
so  dominant  was  the  coeducational  sentiment  in  the  North  and 
West  that  the  great  private  foundations  of  Chicago  and  Stan¬ 
ford  were  originally  established  upon  a  coeducational  basis, 
as  were  also  the  great  majority  of  the  private  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  the  coeducational  impulse 
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was  so  powerful  that  many  private  colleges,  originally  for  men 
alone,  became  coeducational. 

The  educational  opportunities  of  the  stronger  universities 
of  the  West  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  young  women, 
and,  according  to  reports  furnished  for  1906-7,  the  numbers 
of  women  and  men  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences,  of  several  state  universities,  were  as  follows : 


University  No.  of  women  No.  of  men 

-  California  .  987  582 

Illinois  .  420  475 

Indiana  .  654  912 

-  Iowa  .  497  473 

Kansas  .  393  382 

Michigan  .  699  992 

—  Minnesota  .  879  465  ^ 

Missouri  .  396  404 

—  Nebraska  .  725  314 

Ohio  .  292  324 

Texas  .  448  369 

Washington  .  487  209 

Wisconsin  .  838  1008 


If  Other  colleges  than  those  of  liberal  arts  were  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  the  women  would  be  greatly  outnumbered  in  all  cases ; 
in  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  2.6  to  one. 

But  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  for  the  state  universities 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  women  outnumbered  the  men  in 
seven  out  of  the  thirteen,  and  that  in  three  institutions  they 
are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men.  For  the  thirteen 
universities  the  women  constitute  52.7  per  cent,  of  the  students 
of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
numbers  of  women  for  these  institutions  are  69.9  per  cent,  for 
Washington  and  41.3  per  cent,  for  Michigan.  In  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  of  Cornell,  a  semi-state  university,  there  are 
305  women  and  443  men:  thus  the  percentage  of  women  is 
40.8. 

The  total  number  of  women  in  all  state  universities  for  the 
year  1904,  according  to  the  tables  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  10,620,  and  the  tota/ 
number  of  women  attending  all  coeducational  colleges,  and 
technical  schools,  in  the  United  States  was  45,692;  whereas 
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the  total  number  of  women  in  women’s  colleges  was  only 
27,233.  Of  this  number,  however,  only  6,841  are  in  class  A, 
of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

These  figures  show  that  coeducation  is  not  exclusively  or 
even  chiefly  a  state  university  characteristic;  for  there  are 
more  than  three  times  as  many  women  in  private  as  in  public 
coeducational  institutions,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
latter  class  leaving  to  others  possessing  fuller  information  to 
consider  how  nearly  parallel  the  coeducational  problems  of 
the  private  foundations  are  to  those  of  the  public  institutions. 

It  is  clear  from  the  figures  given,  if  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  are  to  be  open  to  anything  like  the  number 
of  women  who  are  asking  them,  that,  wholly  irrespective 
of  theory,  coeducation  must  be  maintained;  or,  if  abandoned, 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  large  number  of  first-class 
women’s  colleges.  This  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  re¬ 
quire  many  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  for  endowment. 

With  the  very  rapid  increase  of  women  in  the  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  of  state  universities,  and,  indeed,  their  dominance 
in  several,  there  undoubtedly  have  arisen  educational  problems 
which  were  never  suggested  by  those  who  originally  opposed 
coeducation.  In  the  early  days  of  coeducation  the  young 
women  in  the  state  universities  were,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  earnest  students  who  went  to  college  with  the  determined 
purpose  of  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the  facilities  offered. 
Indeed,  the  only  point  of  criticism  in  the  early  days  was  the 
too  great  conscientiousness  of  the  young  women.  They  felt 
that  they  ought  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportu¬ 
nities,  but  that  the  burden  rested  upon  them  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  intellectual  equals  of  the  young  men.  They  felt  that 
their  records  must  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 
And  from  the  outset  the  average  scholastic  record  of  the 
young  women  in  the  state  universities  has  been  higher  than 
the  average  of  that  of  the  young  men.  Because  of  their  close 
adherence  to  the  work  assigned  under  the  feeling  that  they 
must  make  good  records,  some  members  of  the  faculties  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  women  upon  the  whole  are  less  independent  in 
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their  work  than  the  men;  but  this,  even  if  true  in  a  minor  way, 
is  not  of  fundamental  consequence. 

With  the  great  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
women  who  take  a  college  course  there  has  arisen  the  feeling 
among  many  of  the  best  families  of  the  middle  and  far  West 
that  it  is  the  thing  for  the  daughter  to  have  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  just  as  it  is  for  the  son.  Also  the  social  life,  in  coeduca¬ 
tional  institutions,  which  did  not  exist  at  all  in  early  years,  is 
now  an  attraction  to  many  young  women.  In  short,  a  college 
education  for  women  has  become  popular.  This  has  naturally 
led  to  considerable  numbers  of  young  women  going  to  college 
who  have  no  serious  scholastic  purpose. 

The  presence  in  the  same  institution  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  men  and  women,  both  with  no  very  serious  purpose,  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  a  coeducational  problem,  that  of  social 
affairs,  upon  which  this  association  has  been  seriously  at  work 
for  some  years  past  and  which  is  yet  far  from  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  state  universities  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  during  the  past  few  years  toward  the  regulation  of  social 
affairs,  and  it  is  my  expectation  that  we  shall  go  further  before 
the  conditions  are  reasonably  satisfactory. 

In  reference  to  this  problem  I  shall  mention  merely  one  diffi¬ 
culty  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  frequently  overlookt 
and  which  must  be  fully  considered  in  working  out  a  solution. 
In  women’s  colleges  the  women  set  their  own  standards.  That 
woman  is  successful  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  scholastic 
work — in  the  literary  society,  in  dramatics,  in  athletics,  and 
other  forms  of  college  life.  The  young  woman  to  be  a  success 
in  a  women’s  college  must  win  her  success  by  exactly  the  same 
qualities  of  leadership  and  of  service  in  the  college  to  the  col¬ 
lege  community  required  by  the  young  man  to  win  a  prominent 
position.  In  the  coeducational  institution  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  men  to  fix  the  standards  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
the  women.  With  the  increase  in  numbers  of  men  and  women 
in  coeducational  institutions  with  no  very  serious  purpose,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  the  women  to  regard  as  suc¬ 
cessful  the  one  who  is  attractive  to  the  young  men — in  other 
words,  social  availability  rather  than  intellectual  leadership  is 
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regarded  by  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  the  young  women 
as  the  basis  of  a  successful  college  career.  While  this  view 
may  seem  absurd,  a  little  reflection  will  convince  one  that  the 
tendency  is  perfectly  natural — indeed,  is  as  deep-seated  as  many 
of  the  most  firmly  established  traditions  in  reference  to  the 
relations  between  the  sexes.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  obstacle 
will  always  be  a  real  one  in  coeducational  institutions.  A  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  social  affairs  will  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  recognition  of  its  existence,  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  among  the  young  women  of  their  own  ideals  thru  insist¬ 
ence  that  they  shall  set  their  own  standards  in  coeducational  as 
in  the  women’s  college — that  they  shall  not  accept  the  standard 
of  the  least  earnest  fraction  of  the  young  men — that  of  social 
availability. 

It  is,  therefore,  admitted  that  the  state  university  has  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  social  affairs.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  by  this  that  the 
women’s  college  has  not  a  problem  of  social  affairs,  altho  the 
latter  may  be  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  My  inquiries  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  social  affairs  in  the 
women’s  college  is  perhaps  as  difficult  to  handle  as  that  in  a 
coeducational  institution.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  can  not 
be  asserted  that  the  advantages  of  the  one  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  other. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  another  tendency  has  appeared.  Certain  courses  - 
have  become  popular  with  the  women  so  that  they  greatly  out¬ 
number  the  men.  As  soon  as  this  situation  obtains  there'^is^a 
tendency  for  the  men  not  to  elect  these  courses,  even  if  other¬ 
wise  they  are  attractive  to  them.  Similarly,  there, are  cer¬ 
tain  courses  which  are  naturally  taken  by  a  large  number  of 
men,  perhaps  with  reference  to  their  future  careers,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  women  not  to  elect  these  coursSs 
because  of  this  fact.  Languages  illustrate  thejfirsl:,  and  political 
economy  the  second. 

The  president  of  one  large  state  university  where  the  women 
greatly  outnumber  the  men  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  says 
the  women  predominate  in  all  the  literary  courses  and  unques¬ 
tionably  are  pushing  the  men  out  by  natural  segregative  laws. 
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This  expression  of  opinion  is  confirmed  by  similar  experiences 
in  other  state  universities  where  the  women  are  very  numerous. 

As  has  been  shown  already,  in  several  of  the  large  state 
universities  located  in  cities  of  considerable  size,  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  the  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men.  In 
1906-7,  in  Minnesota,  there  were  879  women  and  465  men; 
in  California,  987  women  and  582  men;  in  Nebraska,  725 
women  and  314  men ;  in  Washington,  487  women  and  209  men. 
Ohio  State,  at  Columbus,  is  somewhat  exceptional,  in  that 
there  were  only  292  women  to  324  men.  In  Chicago,  a  coedu¬ 
cational  private  foundation  in  a  great  city,  the  percentage  of 
women  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  46.5.  While  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  as  compared  with  the  men 
is  much  more  rapid  in  state  universities  located  in  cities  than 
in  small  towns,  in  the  latter,  also,  upon  the  average,  they  are 
increasing  in  relative  numbers;  and  if  this  tendency  continues 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in 
the  state  universities,  not  the  universities  as  wholes,  may  in 
large  measure  cease  to  be  coeducational  by  becoming  essen¬ 
tially  women’s  colleges. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  tendency  for  segregation  by  sub¬ 
jects  and  courses  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  exist, 
for  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  given  course  women  for 
one  reason  or  another  become  predominant,  this  acts  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  free  election  of  the  course  by  considerable  numbers 
of  young  men,  and  vice  versa. 

But  natural  segregation  has  gone  much  farther  than  this. 
At  the  present  time,  provision  has  been  made  for  nearly  com¬ 
plete  segregation  on  a  large  scale  by  the  establishment  of 
courses  and  colleges  which  are  practically  for  the  one  sex  or 
the  other.  The  colleges  of  engineering,  law,  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  medicine,  are  essentially  men’s  colleges.  While 
open  to  women,  their  opportunities  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Similarly  courses  for  train¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  households  have  been  established  for  the 
women.  Whether  such  courses  be  called  home  economics, 
household  science,  or  domestic  science,  they  are  the  first  of  the 
professional  schools  for  women.  Already  in  a  considerable 
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number  of  state  institutions  such  courses  are  provided,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following:  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kansas,  Wisconsin. 

As  yet  these  courses  are  in  an  imperfect  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  They  are  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  agriculture 
was  in  the  state  university  twenty-five  years  ago.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  teach  agriculture  as  a  college  study,  there  was  no 
handier  subject  for  a  gibe,  and  all  the  older  and  more  con¬ 
servative  universities  refused  to  establish  such  courses.  They 
have  been  the  losers,  and  progressive  universities  that  intro¬ 
duced  agriculture  have  been  the  immeasurable  gainers.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  agriculture  has  been  ennobled  into 
a  profession.  It  is  now  appreciated  that  agriculture  is  a  com¬ 
plex  applied  science,  requiring  deep  learning  in  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  biology,  to  obtain  the  best  results.  All  over  the 
country  at  the  heads  of  large  estates  may  be  found  educated 
men  using  their  best  intellectual  powers  in  increasing  the  fun¬ 
damental  material  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  profession  of 
agriculture  now  affords  one  of  the  greatest  openings  in  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  men  who  enter  it  will  increase 
phenomenally  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Similarly  the  training  for  the  head  of  a  home  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  until  it  is  recognized  as  a  profession.  It  will  be  realized 
that  the  scope  of  the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  a  household 
should  include  business,  the  applications  of  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology  to  food  and  health,  the  applications  of  architecture 
and  art  to  the  house.  The  woman  who  has  studied  the  funda¬ 
mental  sciences  leading  to  these  subjects  and  becomes  trained 
in  their  application  to  the  home,  is  educated  in  a  profession 
as  dignified  as  other  professions.  When  a  woman  be¬ 
comes  thus  educated  she  will  find  the  direction  of  her  home  a 
high  intellectual  pleasure  rather  than  wearisome  routine. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  the  manual  training  side  of  the 
work  of  household  science  in  many  of  the  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  universities  will  be  obliged  for  a  number  of 
years  to  do  work  of  a  lower  grade  than  is  desirable  in  college, 
precisely  as  they  have  been  obliged  to  do  work  of  this  class  in 
agriculture.  But  the  problem  is  before  the  higher  institutions 
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of  learning  to  work  out  a  course  which  for  the  professional 
training  of  heads  of  households  will  be  recognized  as  equal  to 
the  training  furnished  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  and 
this  problem  will  be  somewhere  solved,  probably  in  greater 
measure  in  the  state  universities  than  elsewhere,  because  these 
are  the  institutions  in  which  this  necessity  has  been  most  widely 
recognized.  When  such  courses  are  developed  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  in  them  women  will  dominate  as  do  men  in 
engineering.  Up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  the  men  have 
shown  no  tendency  to  crowd  women  out  of  home  economics. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  coeducational  institutions  natural 
segregation  has  appeared  along  two  lines,  one  wholly  fortu¬ 
nate,  the  other  presenting  a  problem.  All  who  are  not  such 
hopeless  conservatives  as  to  believe  that  the  present  situation 
is  better  than  any  possible  change,  will  doubtless  agree  that 
the  development  of  courses,  schools,  and  colleges,  adapted  to 
the  special  professions  and  in  which,  therefore,  men  or  women 
are  segregated  in  accordance  with  their  natural  fitness,  is  highly 
desirable.  I  look  to  see  such  segregation  go  farther. 

But  the  college  of  liberal  arts  does  and  should  include  both 
sexes  in  large  numbers,  since  the  work  of  this  college  affords 
the  fundamental  general  training  upon  which  special  training 
should  be  based.  In  this  college,  natural  segregation  has  also 
appeared  with  the  tendency  to  drive  men  out  of  some  subjects, 
and  the  tendency  to  drive  women  out  of  others,  all  of  which 
are  largely  pursued  by  both  sexes  in  men’s  and  women’s 
colleges. 

How  shall  this  problem  be  handled  without  in  any  way  dis¬ 
criminating  against  the  men  or  women?  In  subjects  such  as 
language,  literature,  political  economy,  history,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  a  large  institution,  there  are  many  divisions.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  course  already  given  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  should  not  provide  divisions  primarily  for  the 
men  and  others  primarily  for  the  women.  If  the  actual  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  women  will  be  enlarged  by  offering  courses  in 
political  economy  for  them,  perhaps  adapted  to  their  special 
interests  when  they  otherwise  would  not  pursue  this  subject 
because  of  the  number  of  men,  why  should  not  this  be  done? 
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If  the  opportunities  of  the  men  will  be  enlarged  by  offering 
courses  in  literature  for  them,  when  otherwise  they  would 
not  take  such  course  because  of  the  large  number  of  women, 
what  valid  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  proposal?  Why 
should  there  not  be  given  a  course  in  ethics  for  men  alone? 

In  two  western  universities  the  suggested  principles  have 
already  been  applied  to  a  limited  extent.  In  Kansas,  Dean 
Templin  informs  me  that  courses  in  physiology  and  in  the 
sociology  of  the  family  have  been  offered  primarily  for  the 
women,  but  unexpectedly  to  the  authorities  these  courses  have 
also  proved  popular  among  the  young  men.  I  am  further  in¬ 
formed  that  special  courses  for  the  two  sexes  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  separate  classes  shall  be  maintained  for  the  two  sexes 
whenever  it  shall  be  found  convenient  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ment,  altho,  with  the  exception  above  given,  this  provision  of 
the  charter  has  been  a  dead  letter. 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  President  Kane  says  that 
in  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of 
students  the  sections  are  so  scheduled  that  women  only  are  in 
certain  sections  and  men  only  in  others.  He  goes  on  to  say 
in  effect :  “  I  am  strongly  in  favor,  also,  of  a  division  of  the 
sexes  into  separate  classes  in  the  departments  in  which  our 
freshmen  and  sophomores  work.  There  are  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  a  half-dozen  or  more  sections  doing  the  same  work, 
so  that  a  division  can  be  made  with  very  little  difficulty  and 
without  added  expenditure  for  the  instructional  force.  In  these 
departments  I  shall  favor,  unless  our  experience  goes  contrary 
to  my  conjecture,  the  definite  plan  of  separate  sections  for  the 
men  and  women.” 

The  natural  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  subjects  which 
should  be  attractive  to  both,  is  an  undoubted  educational  tend¬ 
ency.  It  is,  therefore,  futile  to  ignore  it,  for  the  men  and 
wOii^en  under  the  elective  system  can  not  be  driven  into  courses 
they  do  not  desire  to  enter. 

I  believe  the  wisest  procedure  is  for  educational  authorities 
to  frankly  recognize  the  tendency  by  providing  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  courses  primarily  for  men  and  women  as  fast  as  the 
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tendency  shows  that  this  is  desirable,  in  order  to  give  each  sex 
the  best  opportunity.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  arranging 
for  natural  segregation  in  those  subjects  attractive  to  both  men 
and  women,  steps  will  be  taken  which  will  be  likely  to  preserve 
coeducation  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  That  this  may  re¬ 
main  the  situation  at  Stanford  and  Wesleyan  has  been  assured 
by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  women  that  are  admitted. 
By  Chicago  the  problem  has  been  handled  by  segregating  the 
women  and  men  for  the  first  two  years.  I  believe  a  better 
solution  of  the  problem  than  these  somewhat  arbitrary  regula¬ 
tions,  is  to  provide  for  natural  segregation  by  the  development 
of  professional  courses,  such  as  engineering,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  law,  for  men,  and  other  courses,  illustrated  by 
home  economics,  for  women ;  and  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
providing  for  separate  divisions,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may 
be  specialized,  in  those  subjects  which  are  attractive  to  both 
sexes  as  rapidly  as  experience  shows  that  this  plan  really  en¬ 
larges  the  opportunities  for  both  women  and  men. 

Blindly  ignoring  facts,  and  persisting  in  an  old  policy  re¬ 
gardless  of  results,  will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  coeduca¬ 
tion.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  adoption  of  coeducation  in 
the  West,  which  has  led  to  the  higher  education  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  a  college  training,  has  been  of  immeasurable 
importance  to  the  nation;  believing  as  I  do  that  coeducation 
gives  satisfactory  scholastic  results  for  both  sexes,  I  am  in 
favor  of  taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  coeduca¬ 
tion  in  full  vigor  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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DISCUSSION 

PETRIFIED  METHODS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  at  least  half  of  the  graduates  of 
our  preparatory  and  high  schools  have  a  firm  impression  that 
the  Romans  conversed  only  in  voluminous  periods,  ablative 
absolutes,  and  dactylic  hexameters.  If  any  teacher  doubts 
whether  such  an  absurd  conception  really  exists,  let  him  ques¬ 
tion  his  pupils;  the  result  will  not  be  soothing.  Thanks  to 
a  rigid  system  of  presentation,  petrified  by  centuries  of  con¬ 
servatism,  the  Roman  presents  himself  to  the  youthful  mind 
as  a  Being  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made,  whose  special 
delight  it  was  to  devise  knotty  grammar  for  the  torture  of 
youthful  generations  to  come.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
classical  courses,  as  taught  in  secondary  schools,  I  find  that 
the  study  of  Latin  is  limited  generally  to  three  authors:  viz., 
Caesar  {Commentaries) ,  Cicero  {Six  orations),  and  Vergil 
(six  or  more  books  of  the  ^neid).  To  those  many  schools  add 
Nepos  (a  few  Lives),  and  Ovid  {Metamorphoses,  in  an  off¬ 
hand  way)  ;  and  now  and  then,  when  particular  colleges  re¬ 
quire  it,  Sallust’s  Catiline.  In  other  words,  if  a  student  of 
French  were  to  be  initiated  into  French  literature  as  he  is  con¬ 
ducted  into  Latin,  he  would  read  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  the  orations  of,  say,  M.  Thiers,  and  something  on  the 
order  of  Hernani,  since  French  has  no  great  epic.  To  these, 
some  teachers  would  add  a  bit  of  historical  narrative,  like 
Sarcey’s  Le  siege  de  Paris;  and,  perhaps,  a  few  lives  of  cele¬ 
brated  men  taken  from  the  encyclopedia. 

The  result  of  our  present  confined  study  of  Latin  is  that 
the  Roman  world  is  put  into  much  the  same  mystic  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  it  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  broad 
extent  of  Latin  literature;  of  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the 
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Empire,  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ,  to  the  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  of  today;  of  the  continuity  of  the  Eternal  City’s 
influence,  the  student  knows  little  or  nothing.  He  believes, 
quite  naturally,  that  the  world  plunged  into  darkness  after 
Cicero’s  assassination.  I  desire  to  review  separately  the  three 
authors  who  dominate  the  study  of  Latin  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

I  Caesar’s  Commentaries  must  ever  remain  the  model  of 
military  memoirs  for  their  precision,  their  compactness,  their 
sustained  elegance.  The  Roman  methods  of  subjugating  coun¬ 
tries;  their  military  tactics;  the  descriptions  of  those  tribes 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  modern  nations;  these,  and  the 
like,  features  never  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls. 
But  they  are  as  poor  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that 
starve  on  nothing;  and  to  force  a  pupil  to  read  four,  five,  or 
six  books  of  Caesar  is  a  crime.  The  deadly  monotony  of  such 
a  course  of  reading  has  stifled  many  a  student’s  interest  effect¬ 
ually.  What  Gennan  teacher  would  for  a  moment  think  of 
spending  the  entire  second  year  on  the  campaigns  of  Frederick 
the  Great? 

II  If,  in  my  humble  capacity  as  an  instructor  in  a  prepara¬ 
tory  school,  I  should  find  that  I  was  the  first  to  raise  a  faint 
protest  against  the  absolute  sway  of  Cicero’s  orations,  the 
awfulness  of  my  guilt  would  force  me,  doubtless,  into  dis¬ 
creet  silence.  But  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  all  time  has 
led  the  way ;  and  shielding  myself  with  the  name  of  Theodore 
Mommsen,  I  affirm,  that  Cicero,  in  his  orations,  is  insincere, 
bombastic,  and  almost  insanely  egotistic ;  that  no  audience  has 
a  keener  sense  of  what  is  fitting  than  boys  and  girls  in  the 
adolescent  stage ;  that  at  this  period  they  are  forced  to  swallow 
six  orations  of  Cicero;  and  that  the  result  is  nausea.  Why 
not  vary  the  dose,  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  “  Letters,”  in  which 
we  may  see  the  man  himself,  stript  of  his  forensic  mask,  a  pre¬ 
eminent  figure  of  a  fascinating  political  panorama  ?  Or,  why 
not  read  some  of  the  essays,  from  which  the  reader  may  derive 
a  hint  of  Cicero’s  real  greatness:  that  is,  as  a  humanizer  and 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  abstract  Greek  philosophy  to  the  whole 
world  ? 
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III  As  to  Vergil,  why  should  the  reading  of  the  hexameter 
be  confined  to  the  ^neidf  In  spite  of  the  critics,  whose  name 
is  legion,  ^neas  is  and  ever  will  be  a  type  of  milksop;  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Mneid  is  about  as  dry  banality  as  ever  a  great 
poet  was  betrayed  into;  and  the  last  six  books  betray  every¬ 
where  an  artificial  adaptation  of  Greek  originals.  It  is  the 
story  of  Dido,  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  Rome,  that  make  the 
^neid  great,  apart  from  its  marvelously  musical  rhythm ;  and 
the  reading  might  well  be  confined  to  the  first  four  books  and 
the  sixth  book.  Why  not  next  turn  to  the  Eclogues? 

In  view  of  these  remarks,  I  suggest  the  following  as  a 
five-year  course  in  Latin  for  secondary  schools : 

I  First  Latin  Book.  Easy  passages  in  the  Gradatim. 

II  Finish  First  Latin  Book.  Caesar,  Commentaries, 
Book  II. 

At  sight: 

Gradatim. 

Eutropius. 

In  these  first  two  years,  the  essentials  of  Latin  grammar 
must  be  mastered  thoroly,  as  an  indispensable  basis  of  further 
progress ;  the  second  book  of  the  Commentaries  will  offer  rich 
illustrations  of  grammatical  principles;  the  pupil  may  well 
begin  to  acquire  some  confidence  in  reading  at  sight;  and  the 
program  of  these  two  years  is  short  enough  to  insure  thoro- 
ness  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Latin  tongue.  If  this  course 
has  been  carried  out,  the  student  is  ready  to  read  historical 
prose  of  average  difficulty  without  too  much  trouble,  and  I 
suggest : 

III  Caesar,  Commentaries,  Book  I  and  chapters  12-23  ^ 

(on  Britain). 

Tacitus,  Agricola,  chapters  10-17  Britain). 

Cicero,  Catiline,  I. 

Sallust,  Catiline — to  serve  largely  as  sight  reading. 

IV  Vergil,  .^neid  (first  four  books). 

Pliny,  Letters,  VI,  16  and  20  (eruption  of  Vesuvius), 
and  X,  97  (on  the  Christians). 
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At  sight; 

Select  Letters  of  Cicero. 

The  Vulgate. 

Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  VIII,  9  (on  India). 

V  Vergil,  JEneid,  VI,  and  the  fourth  Eclogue. 

Juvenal,  Satire  VIIL 

Cicero,  de  Amicitia  and  Milo. 

At  sight : 

Seneca — a  dialogue. 

Ovid. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  students  are  offered 
some  such  variety  as  this — and  it  is  not  only  interesting,  but 
the  best  literature  also — they  are  not  so  eager  to  offer  “  miner- 
alogy  ”  or  “  astronomy  ”  as  substitutes  for  advanced  Latin 
to  college.  They  are  not  led  to  make  the  despairing  remark, 
so  often  heard,  “  If  only  I  get  thru  this  stuff.  I’ll  never  open 
a  Latin  book  again.”  It  is  high  time  for  teachers  to  realize 
that  any  bright  boy  can,  within  three  weeks,  learn  enough 
“  mineralogy  ”  or  ”  astronomy  ”  to  pass  an  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  ;  but  he  can  never  make  good  the  loss  of  that  humaniz¬ 
ing  influence  which  the  study  of  literature,  such  as  advanced 
Latin,  is  bound  to  exert.  I  would  earnestly  ask  teachers  of 
Latin  to  bring  more  life  and  variety  into  the  presentation  of 
a  splendid  and  majestic  literature,  lest  the  progress  of  mate¬ 
rialism  do  it  infinite  harm. 

Eugene  A.  Hecker 

Berkshire  School 
Sheffield,  Mass. 
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The  historical  study  of  the  mother  tongue — By  Henry  Cecil  Wyld, 
Baines  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Philology  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool.  New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1906.  xii-|:4i2  p.  $2.00 
net. 

The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  Professor  Wyld’s  book  is 
sound  and  extremely  suggestive.  It  is  that  the  study  of  the 
contemporary  and  the  living  language  is  the  surest  way  of 
arriving  at  the  principles  which  should  govern  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  past  periods.  The  first  duty  of  the 
student  of  language  is  to  know  himself,  to  know  the  sounds 
of  his  own  voice  and  how  he  produces  them,  to  know  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  own  mind  in  the  vocal  or  the  written  expression 
of  thought.  Unless  he  does  this,  no  amount  of  information 
about  Teutonic  roots  will  save  him.  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life — and  life  in  language  consists  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  contact  of  mind  with  mind  in  the  conveyance  of 
thought  or  emotion. 

The  position  of  eminence  which  Professor  Wyld  thus  ac¬ 
cords  to  the  living,  which  is  mainly  of  course  the  spoken, 
language,  carries  with  it  some  interesting  consequences.  It 
is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  language  of  literature  is 
slowly  evolved  from  the  spoken  language,  and  is  in  all  cases 
behind  this  in  development,  in  the  sense  of  being  more  archaic, 
and  generally  less  flexible  and  adaptable.”  “  The  literary  lan¬ 
guage  is  kept  living  and  flexible  only  by  a  close  relation  with 
the  colloquial  speech  of  the  age.  A  purely  literary  tradition, 
however  splendid,  will  not  suffice  for  the  style  of  a  later  period. 
A  literary  tradition  alone,  deprived  of  the  living  spirit  which 
informs  the  great  works  that  created  the  tradition,  is  a  life¬ 
less  thing.” 

Languages  which  are  no  longer  spoken  but  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  literary  tradition.  Professor  Wyld  con- 
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tends,  are  incapable  of  development.  They  are  truly  “  dead  ” 
languages  because  they  have  become  severed  from  the  primal 
source  of  life,  which  is  the  colloquial  speech.  In  this  Professor 
Wyld  is  certainly  right  as  to  his  main  contention.  A  literary 
language  will  be  strong  and  effective,  and  will  remain  so,  only 
as  it  rises  out  of  a  fresh  and  spoken  vernacular.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wyld  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that  “  any  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  literary  language  can  only  come  from  the  spoken 
language.”  He  forgets  that,  altho  the  literary  language  draws 
its  main  strength  from  the  popular  spoken  language,  it,  never¬ 
theless,  has  an  existence  and  development  of  its  own.  The 
romantic  poetry  of  Keats,  Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  for  example, 
has  in  it  many  words  and  many  locutions  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  derived  from  any  spoken  English  that  these  poets 
ever  heard.  Neither  were  they  derived,  many  of  them,  from 
the  writings  of  the  older  poets.  They  were  purely  literary  lan¬ 
guage  creations,  and  the  language  of  literature  was  enriched,  in 
those  instances,  from  within,  and  not  by  drawing  upon  the 
spoken  language. 

Another  question,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  in  the 
book,  which  Professor  Wyld’s  theory  of  the  importance  of 
the  spoken  language  leads  him  to  treat  very  fully,  is  the  ever¬ 
present  and  burning  one  of  “  right  ”  and  “  wrong,”  of  “  cor¬ 
rectness  ”  and  “  incorrectness,”  in  language.  As  one  versed  in 
the  history  of  language.  Professor  Wyld  is,  of  course,  liberal 
in  his  views.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  blind  dogmatism 
of  the  old-fashioned  King’s  English  and  Queen’s  English  type 
of  book,  with  the  negative  instruction  which  would  teach  peo¬ 
ple  to  speak  well  and  to  write  well  by  giving  them  copious 
directions  as  to  what  they  may  not  do.  Right,  or  correct, 
speech,  in  Professor  Wyld’s  opinion,  is  any  speech  which  Is 
natural  and  expressive.  “  Whatever  exists  in  the  natural 
speech  of  a  community  at  a  given  period  is  right  for  the  speech 
of  that  community  at  that  particular  moment”  At  another 
place  Professor  Wyld  makes  a  statement  which  defines  more 
fully  what  he  means  by  “  natural.”  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,” 
he  says  (p.  348),  “that  the  best  speaker,  whether  in  private 
or  public,  is  he,  the  form  of  whose  discourse  instinctively  shapes 
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itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  without  any  apparent 
effort  or  deliberation.”  Elsewhere  he  severely  scores  the  so- 
called  “  refined  ”  and  “  careful  ”  speech,  the  pronouncing  of 
the  g  in  poignant,  or  the  h  in  forehead,  for  example,  merely 
because  the  speaker  wishes  to  be  different  from  and  better  than 
his  fellows.  The  pronunciation  of  Greenwich  as  it  is  spelled, 
instead  of  the  traditionally  proper  pronunciation,  Grinidge,  is 
cited  in  further  illustration.  The  reviewer  recalls  a  similar 
example  of  this  cheap  brand  of  superiority  and  elegance  in 
an  Oxford  guide’s  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Magdalen 
College  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  from  its 
spelling.  In  all  instances  of  this  kind  there  is,  of  course,  the 
desire  of  the  speaker  to  find  some  standard  of  correctness  and 
refinement  beyond  the  simple  one  of  present,  good  spoken  use. 
As  Professor  Wyld  remarks,  there  are  some  people  “  so  solici¬ 
tous  of  its  purity  and  integrity  that  practically  no  existing  form 
of  natural  spoken  English  comes  up  to  their  ideal  of  what  the 
language  ought  to  be.”  And  he  puts  it  down  as  a  principle, 
“  that  just  as  ‘  refined  ’  speech,  such  as  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering,  is  always  absurd,  so  ‘  careful  ’  speech  is  always  vulgar. 
The  best  English  never  conveys  the  impression  of  carefully- 
studied  utterance  on  the  part  of  the  speaker ;  there  is  never  any 
suspicion  of  mincing,  as  if  to  retrieve  some  irretrievable  vul¬ 
garism.” 

Here  again,  tho  we  agree  in  general  with  Professor  Wyld’s 
main  contention,  we  must  believe  that  he  goes  a  little  too  far. 
His  theory  that  “  all  careful  speech  is  vulgar  ”  practically 
does  away  with  education  in  language.  It  does  away  with  the 
possibility  of  any  person’s  changing  the  form  of  his  speech  by 
taking  thought  thereto,  unless  he  is  willing  to  expose  himself 
to  the  charge  of  vulgarity.  This  is  a  logical  conclusion  of  his 
theory  which  Professor  Wyld  himself  would  be  the  last  to 
accept,  since  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  question  of 
education  in  language.  Doubtless  the  best  manners  in  lan¬ 
guage,  as  elsewhere,  consist  in  the  absence  of  manner.  But 
tho  an  “  honest  vulgarism  ”  or  a  genuine  provincial  dialect  ” 
is  better  than  a  shallow  affectation  in  speech,  there  are  stages 
between  these  two  extremes.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  sensitive 
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to  his  linguistic  environment  is  compelled  at  times  to  adapt 
himself,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  that  environment.  At 
such  moments  his  speech  must  be  “  careful,”  and  such  care  is 
no  more  vulgar  than  care  would  be  in  the  similar  situation  of 
one  endeavoring  to  adapt  himself  to  the  customs  of  living  of 
a  household  in  which  he  happened  to  be  a  guest. 

Some  of  Professor  Wyld’s  theories  of  right  and  wrong  in 
language  are  strong  meat  for  a  generation  that  has  been 
brought  up  under  the  rule  of  authority,  of  dogmatic  precept, 
and  example.  We  have  been  taught  that  there  is  an  absolute 
right  and  wrong  in  language,  just  as  we  are  still  taught  that 
there  is  an  absolute  right  and  wrong  in  morals,  and  we  have 
spent  much  of  our  time  groping  in  the  dim  unknown  for  this 
absolute  standard.  It  seemed  too  easy  simply  to  look  about 
us,  to  have  faith  in  the  natural,  unconstrained  speech  of  man 
with  man,  to  let  speech  determine  its  own  standards,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has,  in  spite  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  direct  it.  We  have 
thus  often  missed  our  best  guide,  and  Professor  Wyld  will 
have  done  a  genuine  service  to  those  whose  native  speech  is 
English  if  his  book  helps  them  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
more  admirable,  nothing  more  to  be  trusted,  than  the  simple 
natural  idiom  of  their  mother  tongue. 

Many  other  topics  of  interest  are  raised  and  discust  in  the 
four  hundred  pages  of  the  volume.  The  special  student,  as 
well  as  the  general  reader,  will  find  the  treatment  of  English 
sounds  and  their  changes  particularly  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  The  question  of  uniformity  in  speech  naturally  raises 
the  question  of  the  universal  language,  and  on  this  topic  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wyld  has  some  interesting  comments.  The  phrase 
“  world-language  ”  has  been  bandied  about  of  late  with  a  great 
deal  more  familiarity  than  intelligence.  It  is  one  of  those 
catch-phrases  of  the  day,  like  ""  Zeitgeist”  and  “  social  service,” 
and  a  host  of  others,  which  sound  well  but  frequently  mean 
nothing.  If  by  world-language  we  mean  an  artificial  dialect, 
Esperanto  or  any  other,  which  shall  be  used,  according  to  rule, 
for  the  occasional  purposes  of  official  international  communica¬ 
tion,  then  it  is  a  matter  which  need  not  concern  one  person  in 
ten  thousand.  The  world-language  in  this  sense  is  of  little 
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more  importance  than  a  telegraphic  code,  and  we  may  leave 
it  to  the  world-language  bureau  to  take  in  charge.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  any  hope  that  Esperanto  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  the 
other  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  as  the  medium  of  famil¬ 
iar  daily  intercourse,  then  we  are  indulging  in  a  vain  and  empty 
dream.  First  of  all,  as  Professor  Wyld  points  out,  the  initial 
difficulty  of  imposing  a  manufactured  language  upon  peoples 
which  already  have  a  language  is  an  insurmountable  one.  But 
even  if  the  advocates  of  the  world-language  should  succeed 
in  imposing  it  upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  no  human  force 
could  keep  it  fixed  and  uniform.  Change  is  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  of  life  and  power  in  language.  “  If  Esperanto 
.  .  .  ever  becomes  a  living  language,  it  will  change,  and  change 
in  different  ways  among  different  groups  of  human  beings. 
In  this  case  it  will  no  longer  serve  as  a  means  of  international 
communication.  In  fact,  this  purpose  can  only  be  realized  if 
Esperanto  never  actually  quickens,  but  always  remains  a  mere 
artificial  and  lifeless  collection  of  words,  pronounced  accord¬ 
ing  to  carefully-drawn  rules  (which  must  be  learned  afresh 
by  each  speaker,  and  rigidly  adhered  to),  and  built  up  into 
sentences  according  to  rules  upon  which  all  the  Esperantists 
must  agree.  In  this  case,  doubtless,  it  would  be  possible  for 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  hold  with  each  other 
a  kind  of  restricted  intercourse,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing.  The  interesting  and  curious  point  will  be  that  from 
time  to  time,  the  natural  developments,  which  are  bound  to 
creep  in  with  extensive  usage,  will  need  to  be  deliberately  sup¬ 
pressed  by  congress  after  congress,  as  the  heresies  of  the  early 
Church  were  by  the  Councils.”  In  short,  the  theory  of  a  world- 
language,  such  as  we  are  told  existed  before  Babel,  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  part  of  the  general  legend  of  the  Golden  Age ;  it  is  a 
toy  of  the  imagination  which  is  amusing  enough  as  a  play  of 
fancy,  but  which  has  and  can  have  no  place  in  the  world  of 
realities. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Professor  Wyld’s  work  to  permit  the 
impression  that  it  contains  nothing  but  theory  and  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  specific  fact  and  observation. 
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drawn  from  the  stores  of  a  wide  and  sound  scholarship.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  theories  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  book, 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  its  main  interest  lies.  The  reader 
will  not  always  agree  with  the  author,  but  his  own  opinions  are 
pretty  certain  to  undergo  some  modifications  before  he  has 
heard  him  thru. 


Columbia  University 


George  Philip  Krapp 


Beginner’s  Greek  book — By  Allen  Rogers  Benner  and  Herbert  Weir 

Smyth,  Ph.D.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1907.  x-l-382  p. 

$1.25. 

In  this  elementary  book  teachers  of  Greek  will  find  many 
points  of  excellence.  One  might  easily  infer,  without  the 
statement  of  the  authors,  that  the  book  is  the  fruit  of  much 
experience  in  teaching  beginners,  and  is  presented  to  us  after 
a  thoro  test  in  the  classroom.  Those  who  believe  in  placing 
a  grammar  in  the  hands  of  pupils  from  the  start  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  this  book  contains  all  the  grammar  needed  for 
the  first  year.  With  a  text-book  constructed  on  this  plan, 
which  has  its  marked  advantages,  teachers  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  larger  grammars 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  authors  have  made  a  departure  by  omitting  some  mat¬ 
ters  usually  included  in  beginners’  books,  such  as  the  paradigms 
of  infrequent  words,  notably,  the  “  Attic  second  declension,” 
contract  nouns  like  offrovv,  and  the  adjectives  and 

Others  omitted  from  the  lessons,  but  given  in  the 
later  summary  of  forms,  are  vav^^  utfta?,  Zev?,  and  naOrjixai. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  words,  as  the  authors  confess, 
there  may  be  a  just  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
requiring  them  of  beginners,  but  many  teachers  will  doubtless 
regret  the  exclusion  of  certain  ones,  for  example,  vav?  and 
Hspa?,  iJfXa?,  and  The  declension  of  the  last  named 

need  give  little  trouble  if  taught  in  connection  with  aorist 
passive  participles.  The  dual  number  is  wisely  omitted  from 
the  exercises,  tho  retained  in  the  paradigms.  Certain  con- 
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structions,  too,  that  are  rare  in  the  Anabasis  are  omitted:  e.g., 
q.ddvoo'wxih.  the  participle,  which  is  considered  too  difficult  for 
beginners. 

Very  properly  the  exercises  for  translation  into  Greek  have 
been  made  short.  In  all,  there  are  sixty  lessons,  several  of 
which  would  have  to  be  divided  for  the  average  class,  as  the 
authors  themselves  realize.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
reduce  the  length  of  these  longest  lessons  and  increase  the 
number  of  lessons,  if  necessary?  The  vocabularies  of  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  words  might  profitably  be  shorter,  as  the 
great  majority  are.  The  assigning  of  rules,  forms,  and  vocab¬ 
ularies  to  be  learned  without  sentences  for  application  and 
illustration,  as  the  division  of  lessons  necessitates,  is  not 
advisable. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  topics  is  admirable.  The 
imperfect  tense  is  followed  by  the  second  aorist,  the  future  by 
the  first  aorist,  the  first  passive  system  by  the  second,  the 
first  perfect  by  the  second,  nouns  by  adjectives  with  the  same 
stem  endings,  conditions  by  the  corresponding  conditional  rela¬ 
tive  sentences.  Contract  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  parti¬ 
ciples,  and  the  future  of  liquid  verbs  are  given  in  succession. 

The  statements  and  explanations  of  rules  and  idioms  are  in 
general  extremely  good,  and  timely  hints,  directions,  and  warn¬ 
ings  are  given,  many  of  which  are  not  usually  found  in  begin¬ 
ning  books  but  which  will  save  pupils  from  ma;iy  pitfalls.  Only 
a  few  of  the  very  many  illustrations  of  these  merits  can  be 
given  here,  such  as  the  note  on  the  use  of  nkpinoD  with  the 
dative,  the  predicate  substantive  without  the  article,  the  dative 
with  compound  verbs  when  the  object  is  dependent  on  the 
prepositional  idea,  the  use  ofa?'and  how  it  differs^from  dv^  ots 
commonly  used  with  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  the  use  of 
the  accented  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  with  preposi¬ 
tions. 

Very  few  inaccuracies  occur,  dani?  is  given  as  vocative, 
ij^ov  and  aov  instead  of  piov  and  ffoi)  to  denote  possession,  verb 
of  remembering  with  an  infinitive  is  rendered  remember  liozv, 
(pijiAi  should  be  excepted  from  the  verbs  of  saying  used  as  verbs 
of  commanding.  The  rule  for  the  feminine  ending  should  have 
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been  given  for  adjectives  as  well  as  for  nouns  of  the  A-declen- 
sion.  A  general  rule  of  accent  for  third  declension  participles 
in  — would  be  more  useful  than  the  particular  statement  for 
one  tense. 

The  vocabularies  are  carefully  prepared,  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  contain  no  words  not  used  by  Xenophon.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  composition  and  derivation  of  words, 
cognate  forms  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  being  regularly 
cited.  This  important  side  of  Greek  studies  should  be  fostered. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  in  clear  print,  and  contains 
twenty-five  illustrations.  The  sixty  lessons  are  followed  by 
some  simplified  selections  from  the  Anabasis.  Then  follow  a 
summary  of  forms  and  syntax,  some  important  lists,  and  the 
two  general  vocabularies. 

We  have  here  a  work  written  by  scholars  who  have  a  thoro 
appreciation  of  elegant  and  idiomatic  Greek.  It  is  a  text-book 
eminently  well  adapted  for  the  classroom,  and  students  who 
master  it  will  have  made  fine  progress  in,  the  early  stage  of 
their  course. 

Roscoe  Guernsey 

Columbia  University 


School  grammar— By  William  H.  M.\  well.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1907.  317  p.  60c. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface  to  Maxwell’s  School 
grammar,  the  book  contains  all  the  material  necessary  either 
for  an  elementary  or  a  high-school  course  in  English  gram¬ 
mar.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  logical,  the  summaries 
and  reviews  are  full  and  frequent,  and  many  of  the  selections 
for  study  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  book  that  has  so  many  points  of 
excellence  should  mar  its  usefulness  by  defects  that  are  fun¬ 
damental  in  character.  In  his  “  Suggestions  to  teachers,”  the 
author  says :  “  Do  not  waste  time  in  so-called  development 
lessons.  Train  your  pupils  to  depend  upon  the  book  alone  for 
explanations,  definitions,  etc.”  If  the  correct  performance  of 
the  given  exercises  is  the  main  object  of  the  grammar  lesson, 
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the  development  method  of  teaching  may  be  a  waste  of  time ; 
but  if  the  growth  of  power  to  do  independent  thinking  is 
of  greater  importance,  it  is  a  pity  to  advise  teachers  to  avoid 
a  method  that,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  certainly 
affords  the  child  more  opportunities  to  take  the  initiative  than 
does  any  other  method.  The  text-book  under  discussion,  in 
common  with  text-books  generally,  gives  much  information 
that  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  get  for  himself.  Thus,  too 
close  adherence  to  the  book  robs  the  child  of  the  independence 
which  comes  from  solving  his  own  problems  rather  than  ac¬ 
cepting  the  solution  of  others. 

The  exercises  of  the  grammar  are,  in  many  cases,  excellent — 
the  selections  interesting  in  character  and  admirably  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  point  in  question.  There  are  certain  exercises, 
however,  that  are  an  offense  against  the  canons  of  modern 
pedagogy — conspicuously  those  which  deal  with  the  subject  of 
grammatical  errors.  So  great  a  number  and  such  a  variety 
of  these  are  introduced  that  children  must  frequently  be 
brought  into  contact  with  incorrect  forms  of  which  they  never 
dreamed.  These  faulty  constructions  are,  moreover,  often 
printed  in  capitals,  making  them  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  page,  thus  tending  to  photograph  upon  the  brain  the 
wrong  rather  than  the  right  image. 

One  other  exercise  must  be  noted :  it  is  the  rather  common 
one  of  filling  omissions  in  sentences  with  appropriate  words, 
but  in  this  particular  case  the  sentences  are  quotations  and  the 
pupil  may  fill  the  blanks  with  words  which  are  grammatically 
correct  but  which  distort  the  quotation.  For  instance,  in 

“  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend - ears.”  The 

pupil  unfamiliar  with  the  lines  may  correctly  fill  the  blanks 
with  pronouns  which  make  a  travesty  of  Marc  Antony’s 
famous  appeal.  The  author  here  not  only  misses  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  a  well-known  quotation,  but 
he  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  child  will  have  im¬ 
prest  upon  his  mind  a  perverted  form. 

While  the  grammar  on  the  whole  is  not  one  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  teacher  will  care  to  use  as  a  class  text,  many  of  the 
individual  topics  are  treated  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  that 
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the  book  will  prove  suggestive  and  valuable  as  a  work  of  ref¬ 


erence. 

Horace  Mann  School 
New  York 


Mary  F.  Kirchwey 


Commercial  raw  materials,  their  origin,  preparation,  and  uses. — By 

Charles  R.  Toothaker,  Curator  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums.  Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.  ix+io8  p.  $1.25  net. 

Commercial  raw  materials  is  one  of  the  more  recent  publica¬ 
tions  available  as  a  reference  book  for  teachers  and  students 
of  elementary  commercial  geography.  The  more  important 
raw  materials  which  enter  into  world  trade  are  considered  in 
some  detail,  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products  being 
each  treated  separately  for  convenience  of  grouping.  Each  prod¬ 
uct  is  treated  sufficiently  fully  so  as  to  present  the  chief  facts 
in  reference  to  reasons  for  value,  principal  uses,  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  the  methods  of  preparation  are  con¬ 
sidered.  The  question  of  the  distribution  of  centers  of  demand 
for  any  staple^  with  reasons,  is  rarely  considered,  thus  de¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  the  book  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  book  is  distinctly  a  book  of  facts,  with  no  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  causal  side  of  production  or  trade.  Hence  the 
volume  can  only  be  a  supplementary  reference  text,  a  present 
help  in  trouble ;  and  is  not  intended  as  a  class  book. 

The  numerous  maps  of  distribution,  tho  often  lacking  in 
detail,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  text,  and,  being 
drawn  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  in  most  school  volumes, 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

An  inclusive  index  makes  the  book  readily  usable  for  ref¬ 
erence  purposes. 

^  ^  Richard  Elwood  Dodge 


Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Quantitative  punctuation  is  a  sane  and  very  suggestive  essay 
which  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  rhet¬ 
oric  and  composition  in  schools  and  colleges.  {Quantitative 
punctuation. — By  J.  D.  Logan.  Toronto:  William  Briggs, 
1907-  55  P*  50  cents.) 
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Professor  Monroe’s  well-known  Text-book  in  the  history  of 
education,  published  three  years  ago,  is  the  basis  on  which 
his  new  Brief  course  in  the  history  of  education  has  been  built. 
It  is  a  scholarly  and  well-proportioned  book  that  is  both  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  and  satisfactory  to  teach.  {A  brief  course  in 
the  history  of  education. — By  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  4099.  $1.25.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  new  and  thoroly  practical 
text-book  for  the  elementary  study  of  Swedish  comes  from  the 
Northwest,  where  that  language  is  widely  spoken  and  read. 
(Swedish  grammar  and  reader. — By  J.  S.  Carlson,  Ph.D. 
Minneapolis:  H.  \V.  Wilson  Company,  1907.  227  p.  $1.50.) 

A  book  that  represents  real  educational  experience  and  that 
responds  to  a  real  educational  need  is  Elements  of  biology,  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Hunter,  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York.  His  book  is  a  thoroly  practical  text-book  in  which 
the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  and  human  physiology  are 
brought  together  and  presented  clearly,  with  adequate  and  w^ell- 
chosen  illustrations.  (American  Book  Company,  1907.  445 

p.  $1.25.) 

Increased  attention  being  paid  in  America  to  out-of-door 
life  should  both  explain  and  give  popularity  to  the  excellent 
Handbook  of  the  trees  of  the  northern  states  and  Canada. — By 
R.  B.  Hough.  (Lowville,  N.  Y. :  published  by  the  author, 
1907.  470  p.  $5.00.) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  but  an  experienced  student  with 
many  years  of  reflection  behind  him  to  make  any  contribution 
to  the  history  of  philosophy  or  to  present  it  in  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  an  original  or  striking  way.  The  new  edition  of  the 
Students’  history  of  philosophy,  by  Professor  Arthur  K. 
Rogers,  of  Butler  College,  is  not  in  any  sense  noteworthy  and 
the  author’s  style  is  decidedly  heavy.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1907.  xiii  511  p.  $2.00  net.) 

Theories  of  style  in  literature,  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of 
Cornell  University,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  appa- 
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ratus  for  the  teaching  of  rhetoric.  Whether  it  will  do  all 
that  the  author  thinks  it  will,  however,  to  improve  the  style 
of  the  rising  generation  may  be  doubted.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1907.  460  p.  $1.10.) 

A  more  than  usually  attractive  series  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  reading  books  for  young  students  is  coming  from  the 
press  of  the  American  Book  Company.  Among  the  recent 
issues  are  Neue  Mdrchen,  by  Elise  Muller;  Stories  from  French 
realists,  and  Laurie’s  Memoires  d’tin  Collegien.  The  books  are 
all  small  in  size,  well  printed,  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

M.  Gabriel  Compayre’s  Biographical  studies  of  pioneers  in 
education  have  been  translated  and  published  in  five  most  at¬ 
tractive  volumes  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
M.  Compayre  possesses  keen  insight  into  the  significance  of 
the  educational  leaders  and  their  contributions  to  educational 
thought,  and  both  his  critical  and  expository  writing  about 
them  are  most  excellent.  The  subjects  of  the  five  volumes 
are:  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Horace  Mann,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer. 

William  Morton  Payne,  whose  writing  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  in  seriousness  and  power,  has  brought  together  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  his  critical  studies,  entitled  The  greater  English  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  deserve  wide  reading.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.  388  p.  $2.00.) 

President  Stanley  Hall  presents  a  selection  and  epitome  from 
and  of  his  volumes  on  Adolescence  in  a  book  entitled  Youth: 
its  education,  regimen,  and  hygiene.  (New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1906.  378  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Bernard  Cronson,  of  New  York  City,  endeavors 
to  give  practical  and  theoretical  support  to  the  movement  for 
students’  self-government  in  his  little  book  entitled  Pupil  self- 
government.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  107 

p.  90  cents.) 

One  more  History  of  Rome,  supplied  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  is  additional  evidence  of  the  widespread  study  of 
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the  fundamentally  important  topic.  (A  short  history  of  Rome. 
— By  Frank  F.  Abbott.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
1907.  304  p.  $1.00.) 

The  very  important  and  highly  useful  series  entitled  Selec¬ 
tions  and  documents  in  economics,  edited  by  Professor  Rip¬ 
ley,  of  Harvard  University,  has  received  a  valuable  addition 
in  Selected  readings  in  economics,  by  Professor  Charles  J. 
Bullock.  The  selections  might  have  been  made  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  might  more  thoroly  represent  the  best  modern 
reading  on  economics  in  England  and  America,  but  just  as  it 
is,  the  book  is  useful.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907.  702  p. 
$2.25.) 

Dow’s  Atlas  of  European  history  will  be  found  useful  by 
a  large  number  of  teachers  of  history  in  schools  and  colleges. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.  $1.50.) 

An  instructive  book  that  might  well  be  used  by  high-school 
students  for  collateral  reading  is  Mr.  Fynn’s  study  of  the 
American  Indian.  Both  the  text  and  the  illustrations  are  good. 
( The  American  Indian,  by  A.  J.  Fynn,  Ph.D.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1907.  275  p.  $1.50  net.) 

Miss  Poulsson  is  well  known  for  her  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  childhood  and  infant  education.  She  has  been 
successful  in  making  a  new  and  very  attractive  book  entitled 
Father-and-hahy  plays,  with  appropriate  explanations  and  ac¬ 
companying  music.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1907.  98  p.  $1.25.) 

That  inexhaustible  mine  of  delight  for  children.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  nights,  has  been  drawn  upon  anew  in  a  capital  selection 
of  fairy  tales  edited  and  arranged  by  E.  Dixon  and  profusely 
illustrated.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1907.  478  p. 
$2.50.) 

A  somewhat  ingenious  method  of  presenting  the  elements  of 
German  by  illustrating  the  various  nouns  is  contained  in  the 
Pictorial  German  course,  by  D.  J.  Rees.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1907.  145  p.  65  cents.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


In  the  admirable  and  stimulating  paper  on 

On  so-called  pri-  “Educational  tendencies  in  state  universities,” 
vate  universities  .  . 

by  President  Van  Rise  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin,  which  appears  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  the  words  “private  foundations”  are  used  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  non-tax-supported  universities  in  the  United  States. 

This  Review  has  done  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  point  out 
the  impropriety  and  incorrectness  of  this  phrase  when  so  used. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  disappear  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States 
are  apprehended  with  increasing  clearness. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  private  universities.  A  private 
university  is  as  unthinkable  as  a  private  legislature,  or  a  private 
supreme  court.  All  universities  are  public  and  rest  upon  a 
public  foundation,  namely,  the  public  will  exprest  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  They 
differ  only  in  their  relation  to  the  taxing  power  and  in  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  their  control  by  governmental  officers,  which  prop¬ 
erly  accompanies  reliance  for  support  upon  the  taxing  power. 

It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  America  if  our  peo¬ 
ple  had  no  public  undertakings  that  were  not  governmental. 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  national  life  finds  expression 
in  non-governmental  agencies  and  channels,  and  by  far  the 
most  effective  representation  of  it  is  made  in  non-governmental 
w'ays. 

There  is  a  distinction  and  a  genuine  one  between  a  tax-sup¬ 
ported  and  a  non-tax-supported  university.  There  is  no  such 
division,  however,  between  universities  as  is  implied  in  the 
words  “public”  and  “private.” 

We  venture  to  quote  in  this  connection  some  paragraphs 
from  an  address  on  “Some  fundamental  principles  of  American 
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education,”  delivered  before  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1902 : 

A  nation’s  life  is  much  more  than  an  inventory  of  its  governmental 
activities.  For  example,  the  sum  total  of  the  educational  activity  of  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  making  an  inventory  of  what 
the  government — national,  State,  and  local — is  doing,  but  only  by  tak¬ 
ing  account  of  all  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  doing,  partly 
thru  governmental  forms  and  processes  and  partly  in  non-governmental 
ways  and  by  non-governmental  systems.  In  other  words,  the  so-called 
public  education  of  the  United  States,  that  which  is  tax-supported  and 
under  the  direct  control  of  a  governmental  agency,  is  not  the  entire 
national  educational  system.  To  get  at  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  for  education  and  to  measure  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation’s  educational  system,  we  must  add  to  public  or 
tax-supported  education  all  activities  of  similar  kind  that  are  carried 
on  by  private  corporations,  by  voluntary  associations,  and  by  individ¬ 
uals.  The  nation  is  represented  partly  by  each  of  these  undertakings, 
wholly  by  no  one  of  them.  The  terms  national  and  governmental  are 
happily  not  convertible  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  of  universi¬ 
ties,  of  morals,  or  of  efficiency  that  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three  different  types  of  educational 
institution,  all  resting  upon  the  power  of  the  state.  One  of  the  three 
depends  wholly  and  one  partly  upon  the  government.  The  third  type 
is  without  any  governmental  relationship  whatever.  The  three  types  are 
these : 

1.  Those  institutions  which  the  government  establishes  and  maintains, 
such  as  the  public  schools,  the  public  libraries,  and  the  State  universities. 

2.  Those  institutions  which  the  government  authorizes,  such  as  school, 
college,  and  university  corporations,  private  or  semi-public  in  character, 
which  gain  their  powers  and  privileges  by  a  charter  granted  by  the 
proper  governmental  authority,  and  which  are  often  given  aid  by  the 
government  in  the  form  of  partial  or  entire  exemption  from  taxation. 

3.  Those  institutions  which  the  state  permits,  because  it  has  conferred 
on  the  government  no  power' to  forbid  or  to  restrict  them,  such  as  pri¬ 
vate-venture  (unincorporated)  educational  undertakings  of  various  kinds. 

Our  American  educational  system  is  made  up  of  all  these,  and  whether 
a  given  school,  college,  or  university  is  national  or  not  does  not  in  the 
least  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  or  is  not  governmental.  France 
and  Germany  have  great  national  universities  which  are  governmental; 
England  and  the  United  States  have  great  national  universities  which 
are  non-governmental.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  no  less  truly  English, 
and  Harvard  and  Columbia  are  no  less  truly  American,  because  their 
funds  are  not  derived  from  public  tax  and  because  the  appointments  to 
their  professorships  are  not  made  or  confirmed  by  government  officers. 
Whether  a  given  institution  is  truly  national  or  not  depends,  in  the 
United  States,  upon  whether  it  is  democratic  in  spirit,  catholic  in  temper, 
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and  without  political,  theological,  or  local  limitations  and  trammels.  It 
may  be  religious  in  tone  and  in  purpose  and  yet  be  national,  provided 
only  that  its  doors  be  not  closed  to  any  qualified  student  because  of  his 
creed. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  in  the  United  States  the  government 
bears  nearly  the  entire  brunt  of  elementary  education,  it  finds  a  powerful 
ally  in  non-governmental  institutions  in  the  field  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
show  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  of  all  elementary-school 
pupils  92.27  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  governmental  institutions,  while 
for  secondary  and  higher  education  the  percentages  were  73-75  and  38.17 
respectively.  In  other  words,  non-governmental  institutions — those 
which  are  loosely  described  as  private  schools  and  colleges — are  instruct¬ 
ing  about  1-13  of  the  pupils  of  elementary  grade,  .about  1-4  of  the  pupils 
of  secondary  grade,  and  about  2-3  of  the  pupils  of  higher  grade.  Almost 
exactly  i-io  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  grades  are  enrolled  in 
non-governmental,  so-called  private,  institutions.  It  is  just  this  word 
“private”  which  increases  the  confusion  against  which  my  argument  is 
directed.  It  is  my  contentiom  that  none  of  these  institutions  is  properly 
described  as  “private”;  they  are  all  public,  but  not  all  governmental. 
If  this  point  is  clear,  then  we  shall  have  escaped  the  fallacies  and  dan¬ 
gers  that  follow  from  confusing  tax-supported;  governmental  undertak¬ 
ings  with  public  tendencies  and  movements.  In  education  and  in  our  polit¬ 
ical  life  generally,  the  public  tendencies  and  movements  are  a  genus  of 
which  governmental  activities  are  a  species. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  reported  to  be  hard  at  work  upon  the  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  1908.  In  view  of  the  existing  status  of 
railway  rate  legislation  in  the  several  States,  and  of  the  fact 
that  important  legal  issues  concerning  this  legislation  are  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  courts  and  are  not  likely  to  be  settled  in  the  near 
future,  it  may  be  that  the  meeting  of  1908  will  have  to  be 
held  under  railway  conditions  quite  different  from  those  that 
have  heretofore  prevailed.  The  Executive  Committee  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  make  arrangements  not  widely  different 
in  character  from  those  in  force  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting 
of  1907.  President  Cooley  promises  a  program  of  much  more 
than  usual  interest  and  significance.  It  is  understood  that  the 
choice  of  a  place  of  meeting  will  depend  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  what  railroad  arrangements  can  be  made.  Cleveland, 
Atlantic  City,  and  Toronto  are  among  the  places  known  to  be 
under  consideration.  . . 


